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Preface 

The purpose of this bulletin is twofold (1) to review briefly relationships 
of employment, income, and family structure to civil rights of the 
American Negro population in recent years; and (2) to stimulate the 
design of new and more effective policies and of more penetrating 
research activities regarding these relationships. 

This bulletin emerges from work done earlier under contract with 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. The views expressed by the 
authors do not necessarily reflect policies or positions of the Commission 
or of the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. 

Harold L. Sheppard 
Herbert E. Strincr 



WashingtoUt D.G, 

• May 1966 
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The W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research 

THE INSTITUTE, 8 privately sponsored nonprofit research organ- 
ization, was established on July I, 1945. It is an activity of 
the W. E. Upjohn Unemployment Trustee Corporation, which 
was formed in 1932 to admirdster a fund set aside by the late 
Dr. W. E. Upjohn for the purpose of carrying on "research 
into the causes and effects of unemployment and measu.cr for 
the alleviation of unemployment," 



One copy of this bulletin may be obtained without charge from 
the Institute in Kalamazoo or from the Washington office, 
1101 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 20036. 
Additional copies may be obtained from the Kalamazoo office 
at a cost of SO cents per copy. 
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I. Introduction 



The objective of this bulletin is to sketch the economic, sociological, 
anti psychological dimensions of the problem of assuring civil rights 
for the Negro minority in the United States. The observations and 
factual content of this bulletin are based on a broad background of 
research and action-program experience in the fields of manpower and 
community development. Historically, the cause of civil rights on behalf 
of Negroes in the United States has been viewed within a legal context. 
Accordingly, constitutional rights were immediately seen to be involved. 
The right to have a job, the right to purchase a home in any location, 
and the right of access to public facilities were all viewed in terms of 
civil rights. During recent years, legal steps have been taken to secure 
these types of rights as privileges of American citizenship to all indi- 
viduals regardless of race, creed, or ethnic background. Aside from 
flagrant illegal evasion, however, there is a real question as to whether 
the moral intent of our Constitution and our laws can be realized unless 
steps unrelated to jurisprudence arc also recognized as pertinent to 
meaningful attainment and exercise of civil rights by all minorities. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to illustrate dramatically that, unless 
explicit attention is directed toward economic, sociological, and psy- 
chological factors influencing the mental stereotypes and images of 
Negro and white citizens concerning themselves and each other as 
employee, employer, neighbor, or coreligionist, there can be no real 
hope for functional utilization of the civil rights now guaranteed legally 
for all citizens of the United States. 

When one begins to think of jobs, urban and rural changes of popu- 
lation, and neighbors, he comes to the domain of the social sciences. 
This means, in part, that exclusive concentration on legal and economic 
problems, to the neglect or minimization of the sociological and psy- 
chological factors involved, may meet with failures. It also means that 
improvements in the general economy can still occur without correspond- 
ing improvements in the economic status of a large proportion of 
Negroes. Civil rights can have little meaning to those with little motiva- 
tion because of the economic, psychological, and sociological factors 
underlying their view of the place and role of Negroes and whites 
in a community. Civil rights that guarantee equal employment oppor- 
tunities have little meaning for the Negro who knows nothing of 
potential labor market shortages of jobs for which he could be trained. 
These rights also have little meaning to the white employer who has 
not been alerted to the potential for training Negroes to fill the jobs 
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vacant in his establishment. Such agencies as the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion and the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission must increas- 
ingly become aware of seemingly peripheral factors that impinge on the 
legal questions of civil rights if the civil rights laws are to be made 
vital and practical forces in any community. 

This bulletin examines some of these pertinent factors and also some 
broader trends which may be of program and policy importance to such 
agencies. It also indicates areas of continuing research that premise 
s'gnificant support for programs and policies pertaining to job oppor- 
tunities and civil rights. Guesswork or ill-founded impressions can often 
be replaced by solid evidence growing out of rational research efforts. 
In particular, the social scientist may contribute usefully to the under- 
standing and development of civil rights programs which take proper 
account of fundamental social and economic forces affecting the status 
of minorities. A legalistic approach to the problem of civil rights must 
increasingly be enriched by the infusions of knowledge from the social 
sciences if practical scope and application are to be given to law. A 
concise statement of the position taken in this bulletin was given long 
ago by Roscoe Pound; 'Tf the traditional element of the law will not 
hear of new ethical ideas, or will not hear of the usages of the mercantile 
community, or will not hear of new economics or of the tenets of the 
modern social sciences, legislation will long beat its ineffectual wings 
in vain."i 



This bulletin does not purport to be all-inclusive in discussing the 
social science aspects of the nation’s eicil rights commitment. It focuses, 
.IS already stated, on some of the various economic, psychological, and 
?»odological factors that have to be considered if fuller utilization of 
the human resources of this nation is to be achieved without regard to 
artificial barriers of race, religion, or ethnic background. In so doing, 
this bulletin may help to break new ground for the use of social science 
information and research in the attainment of the ultimate objectives 
of civil rights and related legislation. Indeed, civil rights laws cannot 
constructively be considered apart from the new Great Society legislation 
pertaining to education, manpower training, mobility, and the upward 
movement, both socially and economically, of the less advantaged groups 
in our society. 



The second section of this bulletin concerns some selected facets of 
the changing manpower and employment situation in the United States. 
The thi rd section deals with the urban physical and social environment 



^“Social Problems and the Courts,” The American Journal 
Volume XVTII (1912-1913), pp. 334-338. 
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in which many Negroes find themselves. Some policy and program con* 
elusions are presented in the fourth section. The fifth section outlines 
minimum research needs for the cjtablishment of a firm, factual basis 
for civil rights policies and programs. 

Although the focus of this report is on Negroes, many of the points 
and recommendations are equally applicable to other minorities as well 
as other groups of disadvantaged individuals. For example, the under- 
employment of Negroes is pinpointed in various types of jobs, but this 
kind of wastefulness of human resources is discernible too among native 
whites or recent arrivals from Puerto Rico. Similarly, Project Head 
Start is equally meaningful to a Harlem Negro child and to a poor 
white child in Hattiesburg, Mississippi. This report concentrates on the 
Negro because civil rights agencies are necessarily and primarily con- 
cerned with the predominant minority in thi*' nation. Furthermore, for 
many reasons growing out of the history of Negroes, their problems arc 
unusually complicated and thus call for special. Intensive analysis. The 
emphasis does not preclude equal concern for poor, unskilled, or unedu- 
cated whites. 
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II. Manpower and Employment 
in a Broader Context 

In discussions of manpower and employment, it is obvious that the 
ehallenge of achieving better use of our human resources and of develop- 
ing a more skilled labor force in general cannot be separate»« from the 
current intensive efforts to combat poverty. For this reason, throughout 
this section, the complementary relationship between the various man- 
power programs and the new Office of Economic Opportunity programs 
will be stressed. 

At tlie outset of this report, the emphasis on the employment question 
and on its relevance to civil rights reflects the fact that an unduly high 
proportion of Negroes are in the ranks of the unemployed as well as 
in the ranks of the poverty-stricken. A basic hypothesis of the authors 
is that one=~but certainly not the only one— of the major means for 
improving the status of Negroes under the civil rights and equal oppor- 
tunity programs is the development of their job skills. Unless Negroes 
are placed on an equal footing with whites regarding access to employ- 
ment, there is little hope that the civil rights accorded to all citizens 
will acquire the fullest significance for them. equality of oppor- 
tunity cannot be gained without truly equal education and skill training. 

Today, because of notable provisions in the Civil Eights Act on fair 
employment practices (these became effective only in mid-X965), many 
employers are in a position to overcome historical social constraints sus- 
taining job discrimination. For some employers, personal preference 
for fair employment policies is genuine and did not result from dem- 
onstrations. For other employers who are not In favor of the new legis- 
lation, careful compliance surveys and the filing of complaints by the 
new Equal Employment Opportunity Commission may prove necessary. 

Both kinds of employers, however, face the prospect of an inadequate 
supply of workers, especially if the strong demand for professional and 
technical niersonnel ^and skilled craftsmen) continues. Crash programs 
aimed at breaking this manpower bottleneck are therefore required, 
including on-the-job training and internships, perhaps for periods longer 
than customary under existing practices and programs. 

At this point, it is desirable to review some statistical indications of 
the changing economic and social status of Negroes, especially in relation 
to whites. Some of these statements do not deal with economic facts, 
but they affect, and ate affected by, the economic status of Negroes. 



1. In 1964, the rate at which unemployed Negroes had involuntarily 
lost their jobs (as distinct from the rate of unemployment for all 
reasons) was at least two and one*half times that of unemployed 
whites. While slightly more than three fifths of all the unem* 
ployed white males 20 years old or more involuntarily lost their 
jobs, the proportion fo* Negro males was closer to four-fifths.» 
This type of statistic belies any stereotype of high Negp unem- 
ployment as being due to an unusual degree of unwillingness 

to work. 

2. In 1964, nonwbites made up U percent of the labor force but 21 
percent of the unemployed. Their unemployment rate was at least 
twice that of whites. While they made up only II percent of the 
labor force, they constituted one-fourth of all long-term unem- 
ployed (six months or longer). During the same year, 29 percent 
of Negro males were unemployed at one time or another; the 
annual average monthly rate of 9 percent for that year tends to 
obscure this fact. 

3. In 1948, teenage Negro males actually had a slightly lower rate 
of joblessness than did teenage white males (7.6 percent versus 8.3 
percent). By 1964, however, the rate for white male teenagers 
doubled, while the rate for Negro male teenagers quadrupled. 

4. During the 1960-1965 period of high economic growth in this 
country, the economic status of Negroes in the labor market did 
not improve to the same degree as that of whites. In some ways 
it actually worsened. The disparity is partly related to the con- 
centration of Negroes in occupations and industries which are not 
expanding in a long-run sense. 

5. Much of the unemployment problem is hidden since many Negroes, 
espe'-ially the long-term unemployed who have simply given up 
the search for jobs and the teenagers who have hardly entered 
the labor market, are not counted officially as unemployed. From 
1958 to 1963 , the number of nonwhite males 25-54 years old who 
were not employed and outside the labor force rose steadily from 
43 per thousand in 1958 to 62 per thousand in 1963. In 1964 
there was a slight decline to 60 per thousand. In the eight years, 
1957 through 1964, the rate for nonworking white males outside 

^Curtis L. Smith, Jr,, “The Unemployed; Why They Started Looking for 

Work,’* Monthh Labor Review, October 196S, p. 1199. 
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the labor tone varied between 27 and 29 per thousand. Yearly 
figures are shown m the accompanying table.- 




S"2n7nrwSrthan »-ol,g whites. 

tatlhU is"dulw the tact that in any gi«" >-«• 
is LTreaWr of nonwhites than whites who are mvolun- 

tarily unemployed. In other words. 

nonUites more adversely. Setond. ever since the . 

cion labor force nonparticipants as a percentage of all not*emplo) ea 

7at“rs.e'adily ";ncrea«ng -o"^ 

ator forfeCpartit pants Smong all white males "ot omployed 
n«eased only sLhtly*from 19i7 to 19M. Among nonwhite males. 

"r1 ™&'consider,bly=^trom P--^ >« f 

These data indicate that after the recessions of 1957-1958 and 90i 
the number of nonwhite males 25-54 years old ^^o CMsed to 
search actively for employment continued to / 

economic recovery for the general economy, the number of such 

persons continued to rise. 

lust before the W6l recession, 937 out of every 1,000 whit 
males “’l-Sd years old were working, and it took two more years 
figure 0 rise above the prerecession rate. Nonwhites 

fared much®worse. The prerecession * ^o^^^ 

ftgi and not until four years later did it rise above that rate. 

Nonwhi'te males thus experience greater losses in employmen 
S r ^efsL and 4 take longer to 
comped to whites of the same age group. Besides, they start 
from a lower base, a lower employment percentage. 

<! The nonwhite labor force increased by over 19 percent during 
To,Vi 9 M and it is expected to increase by 20 percent in the six 
?«70 The 1954-I9fi4 increase of whites in the labor 
C *vs toU tbafof nonwhitesi the 19^14970 projecto 
cX for a dccHiic from the 1954-19<i4 rale of increase.:* other 

would sti^l prevMil if this in-scliool group “jf ,na Hutcau of Labor 
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Table I 

Ubor Force Status for White and Nonwhitt Males 
25»54 Years Old 
Annua! Averagesi 1957-1964 



(Rite ptr liOOO !n civlllin nonlnstltutlonil popultUon} 
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Total 
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1964 , 


944 


56 


27 


29 


879 


122 


62 


60 


1963 . . . 


939 


61 


33 


28 


860 


HO 


78 


62 


1962 . . . 


938 


62 


33 


29 


854 


146 


87 


59 


1961 . . . 


929 


71 


43 


28 


837 


163 


107 


56 


1960 . . . 


937 


63 


36 


27 


861 


139 


87 


52 


1959 . . . 


938 


62 


35 


27 


857 


143 


94 


49 


1958 . . . 


925 


75 


48 


27 


839 


161 


117 


43 


1957 . . . 


947 


53 


26 


27 


887 


113 


67 

t:: — 


45 



Ssvrctt Monthly lokor l^»¥hwt April l96Si p. 394. 



data indicate that the increased rate of labor force growth among 
nonwhites w’ill come chiefly from families with low income and 
inadequate education. 

7. Three-fourths of the nonwhite young men who svere unable to 
pass the Selective Service education test in 1963 came from families 
with four or more children. One-half came from families with 
six or more children. Since about 33 percent of all nonwhite 
families have four or more children under age 18, family structure 
Is an important factor that must be considered in efforts to enhance 
educational achievement and occupational success among Negroes.** 

'*Scc One-Third of n Nation! A Report on Young Men Pound Unqualified, 
by the President’s Task Force on Manpower Conservation, 1964,^ p. A-23. 
For all education test rejectees, including whites and nomvhites, slightly less 
than three-flfths came from families with four or r 'ore children. See also 

Continued 
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8. It appears that, as Ne^ro youths go through the so-called process 
of education, their measured IQ’s dedm. This finding suggests 
the inferior quality of the teaching process and also points to the 
detrimental nonschool experiences (including those in the family) 
that dwarf the intellectual and emotional potentials in the develop- 
mental years. Correspondingly, motivation and aspiration also 
sutler stunting and deterioration/* It may even be argued that 
the decline in motivation, part of which niust be traced to chil- 
dren's roles and experiences within the family structure, is one of 
the factors contributing to lower performance in schooling and in 
IQ tests. Lower motivation and decreased IQ’s attributable to social- 
psychological factors--rather than to biological or racial ones-- op- 
erate as real barriers to the occupational preparation and upgrading 
of such individuals. In this way, as in many others, the sociological 
and psychological dimensions join to affect the economic dimen- 
sion. Thus the employment problems of a large number of Negroes 
will not be mitigated merely through general economic and legal 
measures, unless these are supplemented by tailormade pograms 
aimed at changing the social and psychological elements involved. 



9. The problems associated with the job status of Negroes are greater 
than the observation of simple statistics might lead us to believe. 
One expert has estimated that roughly 50 percent of all Negro 
workers require upgrading of one sort or another.® This high 
estimate is based on the inclusion of Negroes who have given up 
any active search for employment, as well as those who do not 
work full time or on year-round jobs. (A disproportionate number 
of Negroes are in occurations and industries which do not employ 
them full time or the year around.) The estimate also includes 



Mollie Orshansky, “Children of the Poor,” Social Securitv Bulletiih July 1963. 
The proiiortion of white families with four or more children was only about 
17 percent in 1962, in contest to the above-mentioned 33 percent for nonwhitcs. 

^“Motivation’’ is a difficult term to define unambiguously. Among psycholo- 
gists there is frequent disagreement about the specific processes involved. 
(Generally it refers to a “process governing choices made by persons... among 
alternative forms of voluntary activity.’ ( Victor Vtoom, fVork and Motiva- 
tion, New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1964, p. 6.) The, authors m erpret it 
to involve, among other aspects, a confidence in a social situation and in one s 
own abilities to attain desired goals. In other contexts of this bulletin, it is 
associated with the specific concept of “achievement motivation, as used by 
David McClelland and his associates (see, for example, his recent article, 
“Achievement Motivation Can Be Developed, Harvard Businesx Review, 
Novcmbcr-Dcccmber 1965). In this sense, it refers to a tendency to succeed 
and excel — to overcome obstacles. No racial or inborn trait is implied. 

OW. E. Chalmers, A More Productive Role for the Negro in the South s 
Economy (mimeographed), 1964. 
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low-income workers. The problem is furthei aggravated by the 
fact that fewer Negroes, proportionately, are eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance when they do become unemployed, since many 
of the occupations in which they are employed (farm labor and 
service-type jobs, for example) are not covered by unemployment 
insurance legislation. I’inally, when they become disemployed from 
regular, long-held jobs, they experience longer periods of unem- 
ployment than do whites. In I9d4, 23 percent of workers unem- 
ployed 15 weeks or longer were nonwhite.^ 

10. Another commonly disregarded fact is that disemployed Negroes 
more frequently than whites dnd new jobs at levels below those 
formerly occupied. Such "skidding” is one more adverse factor in 
the job situation of Negroes today.** 

11. The I9d0 occupational structure of Negro males was similar to that 
for white males of 6Q years ago=a fact of little comfort to those 
groups and individuals concerned about the status of the American 
Negro We should not expect that sitting back and waiting for 
six decades would result in a "catch up." Surely, the situation of 
the Irish and Italians in 1900, for example, was much less critical 
than the present position of American Negroes. 

The importance of emphasizing occupational shifts among 
Negroes, and not merely changes in unemployment rates, can be 
seen in the following projections made by the National Commis- 
sion on Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress; 

If nonwhites continue to hold the same proportion of jobs 
in each occupation as in 1964, the nonwhite unemployment 
rate in 1975 will be more than five times that for the labor 
force as a whole. In 1964, the unemployment rate of non- 
whites was 9.8 percent, about twice that for whites. If trends 
in upgrading the jobs of nonwhites continue at the same rate 
as in recent years, the nonwhite unemployment rate in 1975 
would still be »tbout 2|A times that for the labor force as a 
whole. Thus nonwhites must gain access to the rapidly grow- 
ing higher skilled and white-collar occupations at a faster rate 
than in the past 8 years if their unemployment rate is to be 
brought down to the common level.® 

^Susan S. Hollaiul and J. Ross Wetzel, Special Labor Forte Report; "Labor 
Force and Employment in 1964," Mouthh' Labor Revirtv, April 1965, p. 394. 

»Sce, for example, H. L. Sheppard and L. Fcrman, Too Old to JTork—Too 
Younff to Retire, Committee print, U.S. Senate, Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment Problems, 1960. 

^Technology and the American Economy, Vol. 1, February 1966 (Govern- 
ment Printing Office), p. 31. 
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12. According to a recent study, the role of discrimination as a factor 
in nonwhite unemployment has declined significantly relative to 
the importance of education since 1950; "In I9fi0, because techno- 
logical change demanded more education on the part of the average 
worker, equality of educational attainment for nonwhites would have 
meant a substantial reduction in their unemployment ratef*^^ 

Since a major focus of this report is on the younger urban male 
Negro, it is necessary to examine the occupational structure of this group 
in particular (actually nonwhites). This structure will be compared with 
the occupational patterns of (a) older nonwhite males in the nonfarm 
sector and (b) all young males (see Table 2). Both comparisons are 
obviously of interest. 

Table 2 suggests (though it does not prove) that, as of IpdO, nonwhite 
males in the urban world of work were still tending toward the lower 
end of the occupational hierarchy. The job profile of the young nonwhite 
males was not as good as that of their older relatives and friends. ^ A 
higher percentage of them were in the service and laborer categories, 
47.5 percent versus 40,6 percent for older nonwhites. Fewer young non- 
white males, moreover, were craftsmen; only in clerical and sales jobs did 
they tend to be better represented in the white-collar category than the 
older employed nonwhites. Unfortunately, the authors were unable to ob- 
tain more recent data on this subject to determine any new developments. 

In none of the white-collar positions is the percentage of young 
nonwhites (14-24) similar to that of all young males. The ratio is^ a 
generally favorable one for whites. For professional and managerial 
occupations, the ratio of whites to nonwhites of the same age group 
exceeds 3.2 to 1. In cleri al and sales, the ratio is 2 to 1. In the service 
and laborer occupations, there is a much gieater concentration of young 
nonwhites, as compared to young whites— a ratio greater^ than 2 to 1. 

This type of statistical comparison indicates once again the special 
problems concerning employment for young nonwhite males in the 
urban environment. When compared to older nonwhites, they do not 
appear to be making any progress, although it could properly be argued 
that younger people enter the job market at job levels lower than those 
of "veterans" and, over time, move up. This progress is not inevitable: 
the first job is a crucial variable in the future occupational career of 
individuals and their life chances in general. When compared to that 
of all young males, the nonwhites' job profiles are disappointingly 
different (with the possible exception of the operatives category, but, 
here again, more detailed occupational information is needed). 

lojohn Feild and Melvin Mister, "Civil Rights Employment Opportunity 
and Economic Growth," University of Detroit Law Journal, Fall 1965. 
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Table 2 

Occupational Distribution of Employed Males 



in Nonfarm Jobs 
I960 



OccuptHon 


All malM ^ 
. 

(ptrcffti) 


Nonwhilt 

(ptrctnl) 


Nanwhift 

, .1 

(ptrctftt) 


All ••••••»• 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional, technical * 


8.1 


2.8 


5.2 


Managers, officials, 
and proprietors . . 


3.1 


0.7 


3.2 


Clerical 


11.6 


7.7 


6J1 


Sales «•»•••» 


11.2 


3.9 


1.6 


Craftsmen, foremen . . 


14.3 


8.3 


13.5 


Operatives 


28.8 


29.1 


29.7 


Service (except private 
households] « « « * 


8.5 


21.4 


16.7 


Laborers (nonfarm) • . 


14.4 


26.1 


23.9 



f*vrc«{ U>S< Burtiu of tht Ctniui. 



Since i960, the available evidence indicates that the proportion of 
nonwhite males in the 'Tower rung" occupations (services, farm and 
nonfarm laborers) has improved slightly. In I960, 47 percent of all 
male nonwhites 14 years or older were in these occupations, which are 
characterized by frequent spells of unemployment and/or low income. 
By 1965, the figure was 43 percent. The percentages for the three occu- 
pational groupings for each of the two ycars^^ are as follows: 



Occupation 


1960 


1965 


(percent) 


( percent) 


Services (except private households) . . 


, 14.8 


15.1 


Laborers (except farm and mine) . . 


. 22.6 


21.1 


Farm laborers (including some foremen). 


. 9.5 


7.2 



111960 data from "Labor Force and Employment in 1960," Monthh Labor 
Review, April 1961, p. A-25j 1965 data from Employment and kanwujs, 
January 1966, p. 77. 
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In I960 the two nonform groups in the above table constituted 44 
percent of nonform jobs held by all nonwhite males. Five years later 
40 percent of nonform jobs held by nonwhite males were in these two 
bottom*of*the*ladder ottupations. For whites the corresponding figures 
remained relatively unchanged, about 13 percent in both years, 

It is possible that service jobs for whites are not identical to service 
jobs for nonwhites. For example, while more than ll out of every 
1,000 nonwhite males were in the service occupation of bootblack, less 
than 4 out of every L400 whites were in this lowly service occupation 
as of I960. In that year nearly 70 percent of all bootblacks were 
nonwhites. Furthermore, the aggregate data indicate that in 1060 the 
proportion of nonwhite males who w’ere cooks, bartenders, and waiters 
in the service category was almost identical to the proportion for all 
males; but the dmufgrigaud data reveal something else. While 7.8 
percent of all males in the service occupations were cooks, more than 
10 percent of nonwhite males in this category were cooks; waiters were 
also more heavilj represented among nonwhites than among all males. 
In the category of bartenders, on the other hand, the percentage of all 
males was %% but the corresponding percentage for nonwhite males 
was only 1.6. Moremer, the median income for white bartenders in 
1919 was more than 31 percent greater than that for nonwhite bartenders. 
(Incidentally, white bootblacks had higher incomes than nonwhites in 
the same occupation.) 

Much of the “relatise deprivation" discussion among sociologists con- 
centrates only on the relative rates of change as between Negroes and 
whites. But there is another type of pertinent comparison, namely, 
between different groupings within the Negro population itself. This 
would include male-female differences in occupation, educational and 
income changes, and the comparative performance of unskilled labor 
and higher skilled workers. For example, in 1949, the median income 
of undereducated (1-4 years of schooling) male nonwhites was 31 percent 
of the median for nonwhite college graduates; but 10 years later it was 
down to 24 percent.i- 

Negroes at the bottom of the social ladder have not shared in the 
general postwar economic progress to the degree that other Negroes have. 
jfV/c significniit point to bear ht mind heve is that lower income Isegroes 
are increasing both in number and as a proportion of the total Negro 
population in the United States. This fact reflects the above-average birth 
rate for low-income Negro families and the below-avcrage rate for upper 

i^iAlan B. B.itchclder, “Decline in the Relative Income of Negro Men," 
Quarterly Journal of Economics^ November 1964, pp. 525-548. 
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income Negro families. Furthermore, the birth rate among upper income 
Negroes is below that of upper income whites, while the birth rate of 
Iow*incomt Negroes is above that of whites in the same income brackets. 
Thus, those Negro families with the least ability to hold out economic 
opportunities for their offspring are reproducing at a much higher rate 
relative to other Negro families and to society as a whole.**^ 

Civil rights groups should pay special attention to these figures. The 
greater birth rate among lower income urban Negroes as compared to 
other Negroes and to lower income whites means that a disproportionate 
number of young Negroes— especially the males— are entering the labor 
market with dysfunctional qualifications for the better jobs. Higher 
unemployment and a greater disposition to enter the less desirable jobs 
seem to be an inevitable consequence. 

The differences in Negro*white income and job status show up very 
clearly among the lesser educated, poorly skilled. While it is true that 
many college-educated Negroes are not employed or paid at levels cor- 
responding to those for college-educated whites, the disparity can be 
expected to continue and worsen for those with less than a high school 
education. The lesser educated Negro male population deserves a high 
priority in any comprehensive program to upgrade Negro employment 
and income. 

This report concentrates primarily on urban Negroes. Since Negroes 
born and reared in the rural South and migrating to the urban North 
arc heavily represented in the lower income groups of northern cities, 
the importance of their farm origins should not be overlooked. More 
than two-fifths of metropolitan-area Negro family heads once lived on 
farms, and most of these farms were in the South. In many respects, 
employment problems of Negroes today may largely be conceptualized 
as involving rural social types transplanted to industrial-commercial urban 
centers. It is in the urban setting that unemployment is high for Negroes; 
and here more fatherless families are found and higher birth rates prevail, 
thus aggravating the income and employment problem. 

In the nonfarm areas, as of spring 1965, there were more than nine 
million poor nonwhites, according to the OfiFice of Economic Oppor- 
tunity (OEO) criteria, which were based on Mollic Orshansky’s meth- 
odology.i** While Negroes constitute about 11 percent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States, they make up more than 30 percent of all 

^®Whilc the 1958-1963 average net reproduction rate for all Americans was 
1,682, for nonwhites it was 2,096. The rate of increase for all Americans since 
1930-1935 was 71 percent; for nonwhites, 92 percent. 

M«Who’s Who Among the Poor,*' Social Security Bulletith July 1965. 
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the country's poor. In nonfarm areas, nearly two-thirds of the persons 
in poor Negro families are young (21 years old or less) while the young 
make up only slightly more than one-half of the persons in poor white 
families. 25 percent of oil ilic poor nouform Negroes ore under 

the oge of six, in contrast to 18 percent of the poor nonfarm whites. 
Among the nation's nonfarm poor under the age of U, 40 percent are 
nonwhite. Thus, young Negroes in urban areas constitute a dispropor- 
tionately large segment of the poverty population, and they may even 
increase as a proportion of our nation's poor. They are concentrated in 
large families with unstable structures, and they are poorly equipped 
with social-psychological and material wherewithal for the improvement 
of their employment prospects. 

In 1964, white males with 12 or more years of schooling had an 
unemployment rate of 3.2 percent, while the unemployment rate for the 
corresponding group of nonwhite males was more than twice as large*-” 
7.6 percent. Fortunately, the evidence suggests that for the younger 
Negroes with high school diplomas the discrepancy tends to disappear. 
Among those male Negroes aged 18 to 24 with 12 or more years of 
schooling, the unemployment rate was identical to that of white males 
in the same category-=8.8 percent. This was still higher than the unem- 
ployment rate for the total male population, of course. The critical prob- 
lem is the high unemployment rate for male Negroes with less than a high 
school diploma. While young white males with 9 to 11 years of schooling 
had an unemployment rate in 1964 of 11.3 percent, the rate for young 
nonwhite males with the same amount of schooling was 22,0 percent. " 
An all*out effort is evidently needed to keep Negroes in school until tnQy 
achieve at least a high school diploma. In order to make such an effort 
successful, howevi^r, new techniques and incentives must be discovered 
for encouraging them to complete the high school course. 

The implications of this information are clear. Young Negroes drop- 
ping out of school and encountering the employment diificuliies that 
have been described may, of course, sec themselves as victims of outright 
discrimination practiced by employer groups. While they may be justified 
in part, there is an urgent need for an effective educational program to 
convince would-be dropouts and actual dropouts that persons, white 
as well as Negro, who leave school before graduating suffer discrimi- 
nation arising from lack of qualifications— a form of discrimination 
which is completely understandable and certainly within the rights of 
employers. Young Negroes must be helped to understand that persons 

iSDcnis F. Johnston, Special Labor Force Report: ‘‘Educatbnal Attainnicnt 
of Workers, March <964,” Monthly Labor Review, May 1965, p. 521. 
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who remain in school and complete the educational process are relieved 
of part of the burden of discrimination, for they can then compete on 
a far moro equal footing for jobs available to those with needed skills. 
Thus, the Civil Rights Commission and the Equal Employment Oppor* 
tunity Commission might increasingly assume the role of educational 
organizations by giving young Negroes information to assist them in 
their preparation for a wider range of gainful employment and more 
fruitful and satisfying lives. 

Reducing the crude unemployment rate for Negroes, in and of itself, 
is not enough. One essential solution to the employment problem of 
Negroes resides in the improvement of their occupational structure- 
bringing it closer to the occupational structure of the white segment of 
the population. Another improvement w^' ^ld involve bringing the 
income of Negroes in each occupation in *...e with that of whites in 
the same occupation. 

A comprehensive approach to the problem of Negro job status in- 
volves sensitivity to distinctions between conditions and causes. The 
obvious causes involve patterns of prejudice and discrimination in the 
labor market that are based on color alone. But the second category of 
causes, involving limited education and training qualifications, is less 
directly related to prejudice and discrimination. Indeed, it is possible for 
race prejudice and discrimination to be abating at the same time that the 
relative socioeconomic status of Negroes is standing still, or even declining. 
The popular notion equates a decline in prejudice and discrimination 
with a rise in socioeconomic equality. Unfortunately, such an equation 
is not always correct. It is possible for great legal progress to be made, 
and pro-Negro public opinion to register a marked advance, without a 
corresponding improvement in the socioeconomic status of American 
Negroes. Similarly, aggregate economic data for the nation as a whole 
may show significant progress as particular demographic and geographic 
components lag. 

How is such a paradox possible? For one thing, a great many economic 
factors intervene. If the demand for certain types of unskilled or semi- 
skilled labor is not sufficient, workers— white and Negro —are laid off. 
Furthermore, new jobseekers cannot readily find work. The general 
economy's growth rate and the rising need for different or higher skills 
can thus adversely affect the socioeconomic status of poorly educated or 
unskilled Negroes, even if prejudice and discrimination are absent. The 
problem is no different among whites with the same educational and 
skill characteristics. Changing opportunities in the labor market, if not 
seen in the proper perspective, can be interpreted mistakenly as a con- 
ventional civil rights problem. 
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Hconumic phenomena which may adversely affect^ the job status of 
NegroeSf despite reduced prejudice and discrimination, transform the 
difficulty into a classical structural employment problem. It has already 
been noted that employers=-even those with no prejudice or discrimina- 
tory policies—v/ill be in great need of more workers. They will never- 
theless refuse to hire many who are looking for work because, by any 
objective criterion, such workers may not have been trained to perform 
the jobs available. Furthermore, the category of structural causes may 
encompass some geographic mismatches of job supply and demand. Even 
in times of high demand, those workers who are seeking employment 
and have appropriate skills are not necessarily in the areas in which the 
jobs are available. Although the low labor demand areas (those with 
high unemployrnent) contain about 20 percent of the nation s labor 
force, they have about 30 percent of the nation s total unemployed. A 
large number of these l.l million unemployed men and women are 
Negroes; um of the reasons for their unemployment status is that they 
are not where the jobs are. 

Thus, in addition to. and frequently instead of. prejudice and discrim- 
ination, many Negroes are unemployed (or underemployed) because 
of: (1) lack of demand in the general economy; (2) lack of proper skill 
qualifications; and (3) not being where the job openings are. 

But it appears that in the other labor market areas of our country^- 
those with the roughly 2.8 million unemployed- Negroes may be over- 
represented among the unemployed. If this is correct, our current national 
nolicy aimed at providing economic redevelopment opportunities only 
to designated areas with persistently high unemployment rates has unin- 
tentionally bypassed the very urban areas where Negroes have extremely 
high jobless rates and little income. 

This is so because rates of unemployment are calculated for "labor 
market areas,” and this concept as curremly defined and measured tends 
to hide the actual rates of Negroes because they arc typically concentrated 
in only a part of the "area." For example, the Detroit labor market area 
encompasses the geography and labor force of three counties. The total 
unemployment rate in these three counties combined may be^ cpiite 
But the rate within the city of Detroit's boundarics=cspecially within 
the confines of the central part of that dty^may be as high as 10 per- 
cent, a rate that would otherwise qualify the conventionally accepted 
labor market or a municipality area for financial assistance through the 
Economic Development Administration. To some extent, this agencj 
(and its predecessor, the Area Ecdevelopmcnt Administration) has^ rec- 
ognized the dilemma, but it needs greater support from other agencies^ 
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and from Congrf»ss-=to direct more resources, know-how, and finana'al 
assistance toward the problem, and at the same time avoid the criticism 
that the agency is spreading itself too thin. 

In one sense, the unemployment problem of Negroes in vast, sprawl- 
ing urban centers is like the general problem in depressed areas, i.e., 
people do not live where the jobs exist. For many Negroes, living in 
the core city separates them from jobs available in the outer frinps of 
the metropolitan area. This joblessness is part of the price paid for 
urban residential segregation. It is also the price paid for not redevelop- 
ing economically the core cities of our nation. On this issue, the new 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration, the Office of Economic Opportunity, and the 
Department of Labor have much to offer—jointly. 

Government as the Employer 

In an effort to affect the skill level and employment situation of Negroes, 
one of the most interesting entry areas in the economy would be that 
of the federal government. The federal government is a major source 
of employment. In addition, it is a major source of employment in the 
services sector, which generally is the most rapidly increasing employ- 
ment sector in our economy. For some years now there have been more 
people employed in jobs providing services than there have been em- 
ployed in work producing things, or in the manufacturing sector of the 
economy.*® The government, then, as a part of the services sector, which 
is most concerned=by philosophy as well as by law—with equal employ- 
ment opportunities, deserves very special attention with regard to em- 
ployment opportunities and training programs that are capable of up- 
grading the economic status of Negroes. In addition, federal agencies 
are subject to the power of the various commissions and representatives 
of the President who have been entrusted with the task of providing 
more ample employment opportunities and training programs dedicated 
to moving Negroes more rapidly into the basic economic and social 
fabric of our society. Training for government jobs and holding govern- 
ment jobs could thereby become the highly important step in the direc- 
tion of a larger scale movement of skilled individuals into the non- 
governmental economy. Individuals who are trained for and obtain 
experience in the broad range of activities which the government agencies 
can provide may then move more effectively than ever into jobs which 
call for the same skills in the regular private sector of our society. 

*®Sec Appendix A. 
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Out of approximately 3UU.000 Negro employees in the federal govern- 
ment as of June 1964. about one-half of them were employed in just 
three departments or agencies; Defense, Post Office, and the Veterans 
Administration. Those agencies with percentages of Negro employees 
above the average percentage for all the federal government were; 



Agency 

All agencies 

Post Office Department ...... 

Veterans Administration ...... 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
General Services Administration .... 

Department of Labor 

Government Printing Office ..... 

The total number of Negroes in these six agencies comprise more than 
half of all Negroes in the federal government. 

Agencies with percentages of Negro employees at least 6 percentage 
points below^ the total average of 13.2 percent were; 

"Negroes as 

. percent 

Agency gf all 

employees 

Department of Agriculture 
Department of the Interior 
Federal Aviation Agency . 

Department of Justice 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Selective Service System . 

Negro employment in these seven agencies constituted less than 7 per- 
cent of all Negro government employees. Clearly some of these agencies 
have less excuse than many others for this type of employment pattern, 
notably the Department of Agriculture (previously highlighted by the 
Civil Rights Commission), the Tennessee V.illey Authority (located in a 
part of the country where many Negroes reside), and the Department 
of Justice (which presum.ibly has a major responsibility in the field of 
civil rights). 



. . 3.6 

. . 2.9 

. . 4.7 

. . 6.6 

. . 2.9 

. . 4.9 



Negroes as 
percent 
of all 
employees 

. , 13.2 

. . 15.4 

. . 24.2 

. . 19.7 

. . 35.7 

. . 19.8 

. . 39.8 
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In evaluating these and other related data, it should be kept in mind 
that a disproportionately lower percentage of these Negro government 
employees are in white-collar jobs covered by the Classification Act. The 
opposite is true for blue-collar jobs and for postal field-service jobs. In 
effect, this also means that there are few Negroes in the higher wage 
and salary categories. Even within the white-collar jobs, more than (50 
percent were in the four lowest salary grades. This figure contrasts with 
about 27 percent of whites in the same lower grades.*^ 

In most of the Civil Service regions of the country, the proportion 
of federal employees who were Negro was equal to or higher than the 
proportion of Negroes i». ■ - nonfarm labor force of each region. There 
are two major exceptions in the South. The Atlanta region, w'hose labor 
force is about 22 percent Negro, has a federal employee force that is 
only U percent Negro. In the Dallas region, whose nonfarm labor force 
is about 14 percent Negro, less than 9 percent of the federal employees 
are Negroes, The greatest discrepancy, therefore, is in the southeastern 
part of the country (the Atlanta region). 

On the basis of the information presented, it is difficult to determine 
precisely the reasons for the differences in the proportions of Negroes 
in the labor force of the various agencies. In the research and policy 
sections that follow there are some suggestions of the types of programs 
and projects that should be undertaken in order to determine (1) the 
reasons for differences in Negro employment patterns among federal 
agencies, and (2) actions aimed at the use of federal agencies as points 
of entry for higher skilled employment among Negroes. 

Job Market Information 

Any series of policies or program having to do with manpower and 
training assumes certain levels of information concerning the labor 
market. In the case of the Negro, there is no more important area 
regarding employment than the acquisition of job information and infor- 
mation concerning the potentials for placement after training. Generally, 
economists tend to assume certain minimally adequate levels of informa- 
tion that bring together the forces of supply and demand in such a way 
that people who are looking for work will be matched w*ith job vacancies. 
However, in recent years the paucity of information and the develop- 
ment of information programs concerned with the problem of job 
matching reflect a serious fault within our labor market mechanism, and 

*7Tiiese and other data are from Bernard E. Anderson, “Employment of 
Negroes in the Federal Government,” Monlttly Labor Revkw, October 1965, 
pp. 1222-1227. 
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have required a baik refarmulatlon of the economists' perspectives re* 
garding the actual performance of such a mechanism. 

Job information is a critical need among Negroes. While labor econo- 
mists and other social scientists may be the first to know— after employers, 
perhaps— that unemployment rates are going down and job opportunities 
(in certain occupations and industries) are going up, unskilled Negro 
workers niay be the last to know, or may never know. It takes a long 
time for information about new opportunities to reach the Negro com- 
munity," writes Robert B. McKersie of the University of Chicago.*” it 
is even possible that higher skilled Negroes "may by habit of tradition, 
apathy, fear or ignorance remain in the traditional tracks. 

In a recent study by the Institute, it was found that unemployed 
Negroes—more than whites— tended to restrict their jobseeking to just 
those companies that they had heard beforehand were looking for workers, 
instead of making the rounds from company to company in quest of 
employment. This is not to be interpreted as meaning that they were 
"lazier" than the unemployed whites, in fact, once unemployed, they 
started their jobhunt sooner than did the whites. It was also found, to 
confirm further the point about their job-information problem, that they 
tended— more than whites— to rely on friends and relatives for job- 
vacancy information. The paradox is that the network of job informa- 
tion through such informal, casual contacts is pitifully uninformed. To 
quote McKersie; "The problem is that the neiwork has little or no 
information about jobs and consequently the people in this culture re- 
main isolated from the mainstream of economic activity. This is one of 
the factors involved in the lessened labor market participation of Negro 
men . . ."*® Purthetmore, since friends and relatives of Negroes are more 
likely to be unen ployed than friends and relatives of whites, such 
informal sources of job information are less valuable. 

The problem thus points to the need to improve the network of com- 
munication about available jobs. The local community action programs 
through neighborhood workers could serve to improve the effectiveness 
of the informal network. Local offices of the United States Employment 
Service (USES) could provide jobseekers— unemployed and underem- 
ployed— with lists of all companies that have workers on their payrolls 
in the types of occupations the jobseekers are qualified for (or could 
be made qualified for, through training). Currently the policy of the 
USES is merely to refer jobseekers only to those companies which have 
registered their job vacancies with the service. 

^W^eeedings of the 1965 Spring Meetina of the lntlu$trkl Rdatiom Re- 
search Assoeiation (Madison, Wisconsin; The Association). 
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There still remains the possibility that, even with respect to this prae* 
tice, some local USES offices practice a subtle type of discrimination by 
withholding certain types of job-vacancy information from Negroes, and 
by referring only whites to companies with registered vacancies— despite 
the stated policy of the United States Employment Service in Washington. 
This is a possibility often mentioned by those involved in labor market 
analysis, and it calls for a systematic, empirical study to determine the 
degree to which it is a fact in different local offices around the country. 
Since local offices are actually run by the states, and not by the federal 
government, though federally funded, there may be interregional varia- 
tions as well as differences within regions. 

The major point is that, unless a more effective information system 
is developed which provides better information concerning job possi- 
bilities and training possibilities for these jobs, disadvantaged and poorly 
educated Negroes will tend not to expose themselves to the fullest possi- 
bilities of employment or training. The Civil Rights Commission and 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission should recognize that, 
because Negroes may lack this information, they may become convinced 
that jobs (or better ones) are available only to the whites in the com- 
munity and that a system of unspoken discrimination precludes suitable 
employment opportunities for nonwhites. There is a need to assess the 
degree to which present information is available—also the lines of 
communication for such information. It would be presumably of little 
significance to the uneducated, poorly trained, and disadvantaged low- 
income Negroes if information were made available through newspapers 
which they either cannot or do not read, through employment service 
activities which may not be located in their neighborhood (as was appar- 
ently the case in Watts); or through other media of communication 
w'hich they do not tend to utilize. What is needed here is the develop- 
ment of completely new types of communication channels=-for example; 
churches, bars in disadvantaged Negro neighborhoods, or other meeting 
places such as poolrooms. These are ordinarily not thought of as contact 
points for information concerning employment opportunities. Moreover, 
it might be more effective if Negro "natural leaders" w^ere directly in- 
volved in such a job-information communication process. 

Education and Job Progress 

The keystone of any attempt to broaden the employment possibilities 
for Negroes is obviously education— not only the formal programs of 
kindergarten through high school but also education that is now avail- 
able in the form of training programs financed by various federal agencies. 



The low job status for large numbers of Negroes can be attributed 
to their lack of education. A large part of the Negro population still 
resides in the predominantly rural South, with little prospect for basic 
progress in their socioeconomic status as long as the South remains 
principally agricultural. Economic redevelopment in the South would 
require a higher degree of education and training for many Negroes. 

It makes a difference whether a nonwhite youngster graduates or drops 
out of school. Among l(j'24«ycar*olds in 1964, nearly 29 percent of 
nonfarm, nonwhite employed high school graduates were working in 
white-collar occupations, in sharp contrast to only 5 percent of 
dropouts. Less than 8 percent of the urban nonwhite employed high 
school graduates were laborers, as contrasted to 27 percent of the drop- 
outs. Moreover, the occupational profile of the "1 

this age group, as of 1964, was, generally speaking, better than that 
for nonwhite gradua‘es of all ages, which suggests again the value of 
education for urban nonwhite "outh, This is further confirmed by the 
fact that among young nonwhites the favorable ratio of white-collar, 
nonfarm jobs for graduates over dropouts was 5.2 to I, while ainong 
young whites the ratio was only 4.1 to 1. In f 
through high school resulted in a greater upward mobility ( 
by differences in percentages in white-collar jobs) for nonwhites than 

it did for whites. 

Dropout rates are obviously related to family income. In 1964. among 
out-of-school youths aged 16 to 21 in the P"'* 

cent of the high school graduates were from families with $3^000 or 
more income, but only 46 percent of the dropouts were from fami les 
in the same income category. The percentage of dropouts from families 
with more than $3,000 income was much less among males than among 

females— 43 versus 52. , . „ 

To the extent that the education gap can be closed— especially among 
those with less than a high school cducation-=a large part of the gener- 
ally low job status of Negroes can be eliminated. The .ilternativ^and 
not a realistic one— is to wait for a severeiy critical manpower shortage 
to "solve” the problem. 

Negroes of today are experiencing improvements in income, educa- 
tion, and occupational status, relative to Negroes of, say, 1935. But, 
relative to whites, the improvements have not been at the same rate. 
"This is the perfect situation to create feelings of relative deprivation 

leading to rebellion."^® 

aojanics A. Gcschwcnder. "Social Structure ai^ 

Examination of Some Hypotheses," Social horces, December 1964, p. 2.r4. 
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It has been said that Negroes are currently improving their level of 
education at a rate more rapid than that of whites,®^ and yet no cor- 
responding improvement is taking place in the occupational sphere. More 
specifically, "nonwhites (and presumably Negroes) are improving their 
educational qualifications for professional and technical jobs more rapidly 
than they are receiving these jobs, thus causing an increased disparity 
between educational qualifications for jobs and level of occupational 

achievement, "22 

Negroes are not rewarded for educational improvement through in- 
creased incomes to the same degree as whites. Nonwhites receive a 
lower median income at each level of education=and the discrepancy 
between income medians increases as the level of education increases. 
For example, using 1961 data, the dollar gap in annual income between 
whites and nonwhites with 8 years of schooling was $1,112; with a 
high school diploma, SI, 774; with some college, $2,133.^ 

The significance of this discrepancy, or relative deprivation, has been 
spelled out by Geschwender, a sociologist already quoted; 

The Negro in the United States ... is handicapped by blockages 
in the circulation of the elite, especially in the area of the profes- 
sions. He is acquiring the education which is normally the key to 
occupational mobility to which he feels he is entitled. He is not 
receiving the economic rewards which he feels he has earned. As a 
result, he is becoming increasingly status inconsistent and he sees 
himself falling further and further behind the white. He feels 
relatively deprived and unjustly so. Therefore, he revolts in order 
to correct the situation.2^ 

Thus, the United States is moving into a new period of paradoxical 
changes in the status of Negroes in society and in the economy; Large 
numbers of Negroes are acquiring the ostensibly necessary qualifications 
for upward mobility in the socioeconomic structure without actually 
succeeding in obtaining the status presumably commensurate with such 
qualifications. At the same time, it is also true that large numbers of 
Negroes are fading to obtain the necessary qualifications for the types 
of occupations required and opening up in our economy. 

The numbers (although not the proportion) in this second group of 
Negroes may be increasing in our urban area*:. Their frustrations may 

2iForre8t A. Bogan, Special Labor Force Report; "Employment of High 
School Graduates and I)rop-()uts in 1964," Aloiithly Labor Review, June 1965, 
pp. 637-643. 

22Geschwender, of>, eit„ p. 254. 

^^Gurrent Population Survey, No. 39, p. 4. 

2<Ge*chwcndcr, op. eit., p. 256. 
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grow out of the gap between the stated promises and intentions of new 
rights legislation and their actual economic progress. 

While the job problem of the entire Negro population is serious, 
special attention should be focused on the young males. Between 1947 
and 1959 the illiteracy rate among nonwhites (aged 14 and over) de- 
clined 31 percent for males compared to 34 percent for females. There 
is still a high rate of school dropouts among nonwhites; if it is not 
checked, employment problems of Negroes will continue to plague this 

country. , . 

What are the occupations in which the median age for males is 
significantly below the national median? Knowing these, one could 
pinpoint occupations which young Negro males might be counseled to 
enter Young males already in occupations could be given a sabbatical 
with decent pay during which time they could be trained for these new 

types of occupations, ^ , r 

There are many jobs available which are going begging for lack of 
qualified workers. This is the fault of a system of education, particularly 
vocational education, that has given inadequate attention to apprentice- 
ship and on-the-job training— ‘that has failed to gear its curriculum to 
the real world of work. Call this gap structural, if you will. 

Job opportunities currently exist, but the details on their and 

locale arc not being transmitted to the institutions charged with training 
and skill development. Curricula are designed on the basis of inadequate, 
incomplete information about the production techniques of the industries 
offering job opportunities. Job-vacancy information is not the same as 
job-order information on record with the United States Employmcn 
Service. In one community the Employment Service may have a nanaful 
of job orders for an industry that actually has many job vacancies; but, 
because historically that particular industry has not used the Employment 
Service, there is a distorted picture of its employment situation. Since 
the schools turn to the Employment Service for help in determining the 
characteristics and needs of the labor market, they too frequently fail to 
appreciate the skill needs of the community. Furthermore, because in- 
dustry officials are not involved in school program planning, the young- 
sters may be trained in an outmoded technology and equipped wiHi 
obsolete skills. When they graduate, their proffered services may be 
useless to the modern business firm. The consequences are particularly 
unfortunate when, for example, lower income disadvantaged children 
realize that their older friends and relatives Iwve been trained inappro- 
priately for existing jobs. It is difficult to argue with these youngsters 
because they are convinced that it is pointless to remain in school. This 
blighting attitude only adds to their bitter, frustrated existence. 
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Another important lack is a truly effective clearinghouse for informa* 
tion between the demand side and the supply side — again a structural 
defect. Historically, economists have spent much more time analyzing 
the factors affecting demand perse or supply perse. Relatively little atten- 
tion has been devoted to acquiring an understanding of the information 
transfer mechanism itself, which in the final analysis must bridge the gap 
between employers (the demand side) and jobseekers (the supply side). 
The larger and more complex our economy becomes the more critical 
this bridging becomes.^ 

In this era of rapid mobility, both workers and employers are faced 
with decisions concerning relocation possibilities. Both may need help. 



2SSec a more detailed discussion of this problem m Appendix A. 
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Ill, Urban Economy and Society 

The migration of Negroes out of the rural South is evidence of a high 
degree of aspiration and motivation for improvement in employment 
and education, as well as in human dignity perse. The period of 1940- 
1950 in particular witnessed one of the greatest relocation efforts on the 
part of a single group in our nation's history.^ There are some signs 
now that the bulk of Negro migration has already taken place, and that 
the migration rate for Negroes may decline below that for whites. Today, 
about 35 percent of both Negro and white family heads live in the same 
labor market area in which they were bom. It is primarily among 
southern-born Negroes that we find the highest lifetime mobility rates: 
nearly 75 percent of this group no longer live in the area of their 
birthplace. In 1957-1952, the percentage of Negroes moving from one 
area to another was only about one-third the percentage of whites; and 
the number of their moves was less than that of whites. The crucial 
point is that northern-born Negroes now appear to be an especially 
immobile population; therefore, geographical mobility is not an easy 
solution to their current employment problems. In this connection, 
Negroes— when asked— appear to show greater preference to remain in 
the community in which they now live than do whites. 

While a large part of the explanation for such differences can be 
found in education-occupation discrepancies between whites and pgroes 
(higher educated, higher occupation individuals tend to be the most 
mobile, and Negroes are underrepresented among them), this is not the 
complete story: “Even if we compare Negro and white adults having 
the same education or occupation, the Negro groups still appear con- 
siderably less mobile than the corresponding white groups. . . . such 
geographic moves that do occur, particularly among unskilled workers, 
in many instances seem to be guided by the location of relatives as much 
as by job opportunities. The role which relatives play m determining 
Negro moves may help to solve the difficult problems of adjustment to 
a new environment which the Negro migrant f^^oes. But this system 
hardly provides an effective mechanism for guiding Negroes into areas 
of new opportunities or expanding employment.''^ Uneasiness about new 
and strange environments (with no relatives or friends) is a natural 
reaction for minority groups with a history of discrimination. 

iDorothy K. Newman, “The Negro’s Tourney to the City/’ 

Mtmtitlv Labor Review, May 1965, pp. 5O2-507> and June 1965, pp. M4 M9i 
and Area Redevelopment Administration, Netjro-lVhite Differences in Geo- 
graphic Mobility, 1964. ^ 

2^Arca Redevelopment Administration, op. at., p. 14. 
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Although discrimination is a fundamental factor in the employment 
problem among Negroes, this problem is compounded by the problem 
of adjustment to an urban industrial setting. Typically, rural migrants— 
regardless of race — rarely enter the urban occupational ladder at its 
middle or upper rungs. 

Aside from their language advantages, and except for the limited 
availability of jobs, especially laboring and factory jobs, the situa- 
tion of today's urban Negro is much like that of the immigrant of 
60 to 75 years ago. Both usu .ily left a rural agrarian environment, 
and both have tended to stay, for at least one or two generations, in 
the area of first urban settlement. Both have tended to get the least 
desirable jobs, to live in the slum or an ethnic ghetto, and — under 
the burden of low earning power and limited conversance with the 
large society— to struggle to conform to or become part of ihe 
"American way."® 

This observation does not mean that time alone provides a solution. 
In the first place, historical periods differ from each other with respect 
to structures of opportunity and economic and social change. Second, 
one ethnic rural migrant group cannot be equated with another on a 
one-to-one basis regarding their respective life chances, their family 
structures and traditions, birth rates, and acceptability by other urban 
residents, schools, employers, real estate interests, and local governments — 
to cite only a few dimensions. Third, the rate at which different ethnic 
groups enter into the urban way of life cannot be ignored. 

Finally, partly as a result of the history of slavery, the caste status 
of Negroes in America's social system is a unique one and cannot be 
equaled with the economic history of other rural people migrating to 
urban centers. If there were not this unique caste system in our social 
order, Negroes with several generations of urban ancestry should be 
found in social positions equal to those of whites with similar urban 
ancestry. The authors do not have any empirical data to confirm or 
contradict this proposition, but it should be possible to carry out research 
designed to test it. If current knowledge means anything at all, such 
research would probably indicate that truly urbanized Negroes do not 
occupy social positions equal to those of whites with similar urban 
backgrounds. 

For significant segments of the Negro population in urban centers, 
the aspirations and motivations are high; they need only the oppor- 
tunities for effective social and economic progress as measured by low 
unemploy ment rates, higher incomes, and better jobs. But, in our laud- 

®Ncwman, op. cit., June 1965, p. 644. 
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able efforts to combat harmful stereotypes, we must not blind ourselves 
to those other parts of the Negro urban population where==even under 
conditions of potential opportunities, growing demand for various types 
of higher skilled workers, etc.— the past history of discrimination and 
prejudice has resulted in a level of aspiration and motivation not ade« 
quate to the needs of our changing, more open society. J*^^®**® ® 

pressing need to design policies and programs that would affect family 
structure, birth rates, fchooling, vocational guidance and training, em- 
ployment services, etc., in order to combat conditions that lead to or 
sustain inadequate aspiration and motivation. 

For those whose sensitivities are such that they read "white pater- 
nalism" into this observation, the authors submit the reminder that large 
amounts of research time and money have gone into the problems of 
aspirations and motivations among whites in the unemployed, welfare, 
and prison populations. In the final analysis, our aim must be to bring 
suih people into the producing, socially viable mainstream of America. 
If the past has harmfully affected the level of motivation, we must now 
determine how to redress the imbalance and create a healthy level of 
motivation if and where it is lacking. 

In the 10 cities outside the South with the largest nonwhite popula- 
tions, the following percentages of native nonwhites were born in the 
state or region of their I9d0 residence: 

Percent 

City (rounded) 

Los Angeles 
Chicago . 

Washington 
Cleveland 
Detroit . 

Newark . 

New York 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis . 

Philadelphia 

In none of the above cities (which contained about 4,4 million Negroes 
in 19<j0) was the percentage of southern-born Negroes less than 39 per- 
cent (Nev/ York); the highest percentage of southern-born Negroes was 
48 percent (Cleveland). Finally, it should be noted that, in 19fi0, the 
city with the lowest percentage of nonwhites born in its area was 
Los Angeles. 



39 

42 

44 

45 

45 

46 
49 
52 

52 

53 
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Negroes in the Urban Area: A Case Study 

In l963-=-two years before the first Watts riot'==the Area Redevelopment 
Administration approved plans for a detailed study of hard-core unem- 
ployment and poverty in Los Angeles because of its concern about the 
inadequacy of existing programs to cope with what it believed to be a 
growing problem of increasing desperation and danger. Such concern 
was perhaps even greater among those Congressmen whose constituents 
lived in certain districts of that labor market area, and who were dis- 
turbed that congressional authority did not allow ARA to provide finan- 
cial assistance to a part of a so-called labor market area if that part was 
less than a municipality. Thousands of its residents were underemployed 
or unemployed, and their unemployment rate was far above the average 
rate for the total area. Using only the misleading statistics and per- 
centages pertaining to what is erroneously looked upon as one homoge- 
neous area, the undiscerning labor market analyst may understandably 
be led to conclude that Los Angeles so defined has a prosperous and 
expanding urban economy. 

O*' the 22 adults who founded Los Angeles in 1781, it is ironic that 
10 were Negroes. The actual location of the first settlement is now in 
the center of the hard-core unemployment area of that sprawling mega- 
lopolis. "Poverty and unemployment characterize much of the central, 
south central, and east Los Angeles areas which constitute the core of 
the broad area under study."'‘ 

Many of the neighborhoods in the area include Mexican-Americans, 
as well as Negroes. Certain sections of it arc nearly 100 percent Negro. 
As the UCLA staff puts ir, . . the central part of Los Angeles has 
become, in effect, a convenient 'dumping ground' for the problems which 
the community h.i,s failed to solve and which the comfortable suburbanites 
would rather ignore." The other large cities of our prospering national 
economy are not too different in this respect. 

The section in which Watts is located (it was called "Mudtown" about 
the time of World War I, and was described by a novelist as being "like 
a tiny section of the deep south literally transplanted") is a ghetto into 
which migrants from the South have steadily settled, "often unfamiliar 
with the complexities of living in a large and impersonal metropolitan 
area," Unemployment among males in I9fi0 was as high as 30 percent 

‘•All references in this section, unless otherwise mdic.itctl. arc to Hard-Core 
Unemployment and Poverty in Los Anodes, prepared for the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration by the staff of the Institute of Industrial Relations of 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 1965, under the supervision of 
Paul Bullock. 
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in some of the tracts. The high birth rate is evidenced by the fact that 
the median age for all males in one of the tracts was 9«5 in X960. More 
typical were male unemployment rates around 13 percent and a median 
age closer to 22 years. 

In shorti the central part of Los Angeles under study here is afflicted 
by the "industrial decentralization within the Los Angeles area and the 
denial or disappearance of Job opportunities for many of its residents." 
Personal characteristics, as well as discrimination in education and em- 
ployment, are also related to much of the problem of lack of job 
opportunities. 

For the purposes of meeting and coping with the problems of unem- 
ployment and occupational status among urban nonwhites, and Negroes 
in particular, the concept of "labor market area" as presently defined 
and used for other purposes contains fundamental defects, in which the 
UCLA staff strongly concurs. The present concept "does not presume 
to relate to a realistic and explicitly defined labo' market area, but, 
rather to a geographic unit which is traditional, adininstratively conven- 
ient, and commonly accepted." The policy implications of such a con- 
cept arc conducive to the neglect of such concrete facts as distances to 
be traveled in looking for, finding, and keeping a job; the high cost 
(lelative to income) of commuting to and from the job; discrimination; 
and ethnic ghettoization In addition, a labor market area (ostensibly 
in the singular) of the size of Los Angeles typically encompasses several 
adjoining (and overlapping) government entities, the separate autonomies 
ot which can operate against the intent of equal employment (and 
housing) measures. 

Moreover, since the Watts area did not constitute a reality in the 
minds of those administrators and analysts who think in terms of their 
traditional, statistical, and administrative concepts of the labor market 
area, it did not have a state employment service office. It should not 
require a major riot to make one’s reality known, but it did. Still worse, 
it is understood that various local offices of the employment service 
around the Los Angeles region have not exchanged information with 
each other concerning job vacancies and jobseekers. 

For policy as well as for immediate research purposes, the civil rights 
agencies and organizations should encourage modifications in the defini- 
tion and component data of the labor market area so that needs and their 
tailormade solutions can be more effectively specified and implemented. 

It is interesting to note in passing that the only statistical series to 
which civil rights groups in the past have paid much attention were 
those which separated individuals by racial classifications. In the past it 
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was felt that any series which labeled nonwhite as opposed to white was 
discriminatory. Now, because of our revised approach to employment 
and training and genuine efforts to provide far more substantial oppor- 
tunities for Negroes, once again we are moving toward statistics that 
provide detailed racial information, It should also be pointed out, how- 
ever, that statistics which are not meaningfully classified on a geograph- 
ical basis (including parts of a city’s area) prevent the analyst from 
doing meaningful work on employment issues of minority groups, If 
statistics minimize or obscure the details of Negro employment, training, 
or education status, they should also be revised. Only by revision can 
they provide the basis for research and program development aimed at 
Improving the employment and social status of the nonwhites in the 
United States. This means, first of all, that in large urban areas updated 
information concerning subareas must be constantly collected and dis- 
seminated. Information must also be adequately cross-tabulated with 
regard to unemployment (including "hidden" unemployment), under- 
employment, income, and such sociological characteristics as family struc- 
ture and size, rural-urban origins, school attainment, etc. 

The primary goal of such a recommendation is to direct public and 
private programs to the urban subareas of poverty and unemployment 
that are typified by the Negro-populated central core of metropolitan 
areas. A frequent objection to such a recommendation is that it could 
lead to a dilution of existing funds and manpower resources provided 
by legislation. The obvious answer to this objection is that the problem 
is urgent and great enough to warrant an expansion of funds and 
resources. 

In the area under study in Los Angeles, nearly l4 percent of the 
population over 25 had less than 5 years of education. This statistic 
tells only part of the story since many Negroes schooled in the South 
could also be classified as functional illiterates. Indeed, ". , . through this 
area Los Angeles is inheriting from elsewhere in the United States a 
very large number of persons who cannot function as literate persons 
in this industrialized city."'' Moreover, the dropout rate of students in 
this section of Los Angeles is significantly above that for the total area. 

®Sixty-8cvcn percent of a sample of unemployed persons in Los Angeles, as 
of May 1964, were born in southern states. In a study of the same year in 
Erie, Pennsylvania, the Upjohn Institute found that 80 percent of the Negroes 
listed as having been unemployed (or still unemployed) were southern-born. 

Since the writing of this report, a more up-to-date special study has been 
conducted by the Census Bureau on Watts and other sections of Los Angeles. 
It revealed, for example, that the male unemployment rate in 1965 had declined 
only one percentage poira since 1960. Nationally, the rate dropped from 12 

Continued 
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A massive program of adult education is urgently required to eradicate 
the disadvantages that southern'born Negroes bring with them to urban 
centers. Some type of national program may be warranted in the South 
itself, aside from the question of migration. The Los Angeles study only 
serves to highlight the penalty of illiteracy as it is imposed upon rural 
migrants who come to the more sophisticated urban centers. 

Family Structure and Employment Problems 

This report places strong emphasis upon the relationship of family struc- 
ture and size to the problems of employment and job status for many 
Negroes. At the outset, it should be stressed that there is no such thing 
as the Negro family and that there is nothing intrinsically pathological 
about different family structures or sizes. Because of the great lack of 
research and data concerning the relationship of family structure and 
size to employment and economic opportunity, much of what follows is 
necessarily inferential. There is great need for gathering data explicitly 
for the purpose of more systematic research on this subject. Recent dis- 
cussions of this topic have tended to engender acrimonious debate instead 
of needed research. Unless a calmer, more empirical analysis is undertaken, 
a solution to the employment problems of Negroes will not be found. 

The large-scale migration of Negroes during the forties and fifties has 
had a profound effect on their families. This impact on the families is 
heaped upon repercussions from the plantation and slavery system. In 
any evaluation of differences between the Negro family and the white 
familj% it is quickly apparent that the former is much more frequently 
identified with the poverty population. But an even -closer look is re- 
quired. Nonwhite poverty families have, on the average, more children 
than white poverty families. There is a direct relationship between a large 
number of children in a family and frustrating experience; and this 
correlation provides a pessimism base, an unconscious or conscious dispo- 
sition to believe that "we just can’t beat the game." The problem of 
planning family size, unfortunately, is being faced very late. But it is 
being faced at last; and the issue of employment and economic security 
cannot be divorced from the outcome of present and future family 
planning programs. 

percent to 6 percent. Purchasing power of families has declined $400 “during 
a period [1960-19651 in which the typical American family’s income rose 14 
percent and the typical nonwhite family’s income jumped 24 percent. I-urther- 
more, the proportion of children living in families with both parents present 
Imd dropped from 68 percent to 62 percent during this period. (See press 
release from the Office of the Secretary of Commerce. March 8, l%o, entitled 
“Economic Status of Non-Whites in Los Angeles.*’) 
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The following table presents the comparative distribution of large 
size families among whites and Negroes, and the relationship of size 
to poverty; 



Distribution of Negro and White Families 
in Poverty, by Number of Children Under 18, 1963* 



4U families 
with children 
under 18 
(percent) 



22 



Families with 
1 child 
(percent) 

"Negro White 

33 10 



Families with 
6 or more children 
(percent) 

Negro White 
77 35 



♦Based on the less rigorous "economy” level criteria established by the Social 
Security Administration (Mollie Orshansky, "Counting the Poor; Another 
Look at the Poverty Profile,” Social Set uty Bulletin, January 1965). 

Such comparisons show that the ^cr the family the greater the 
poverty. Furthermore, there is a greater proportion of larger families 
among Negroes than among whites. Given the continuing differential in 
birth rates between poor whites and Negroes, it is possible for the problem 
to become even more acute among Negroes, As Philip Hauser has pointed 
out, "The Negro, like the inhabitant of the developing regions in Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa, in his new exposure to amenities of twentieth* 
century living, is experiencing rapidly declining mortality while fertility 
rates either remain high or, as in urban areas, actually increase."® 

Furthermore, for every 100 Negroes between the ages of 20 and 64 in 
I960, there were 94 under 20, while the corresponding ratio for whites 
in the same year was only 75. In other %vords, Negroes of working ages 
carry a greater burden of dependency than whites. As of 1965, there 
were 103 Negroes under 20 for every 100 aged 20*64. 

In i 960 , one*third of all nonwhite children under the age of l4=-as 
contrasted to only one*twelfth of white children in the same age group 
*=were living and being reared in the absence of one or both parents, 
usually the absence of the father. About 20 percent of all non^diite 
children were living with mothers only, as contrasted with less than 6 
percent of white children. There are no data on how many Negroes have 
lived in fatherless families during all of their childhood. Living in a 
fatherless family is especially difficult for boys in their developmental 
years. The emergence of this type of pattern as an urban phenomenon 
is suggested by the fact that, in 1965, 25,5 percent of nonfarm Negro 

^"Demographic Factors in the Integration of the Negro," Daedalus, Fall 
1965, p. 864. 
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ftimilics were headed Dy femaleSi in contrast to only 153 percent amon|5 
farm families, according to the Bureau of the Census. 

With one-third of Negro children under l4 being reared in families 
with one or both parents absent, economic ecjuality with whites for large 
numbers of Negroes (perhaps growing numbers) can only be a pious 
wish. There is nothing intrinsically immoral about fatherless or mother- 
less kmily structures=unless we view as immoral in our type of society 
and economy high unemployment rates, low income, and exhausting 
occupations. Nor is there anything intrinsically immoral about matri- 
archal families if there is an adequate role for the husband and son to 
perform in such families and in the general society. 

As long as there are large families in low-income, low-skilled, poorly 
schooled populations=white or Negro~we must strive to design more 
effective means of attaining progress in income and occupational status. 
Low-income rural-origin families with large numbers of children have a 
high rate of dropouts. And dropouts have a higher unemployment rate 
than high school graduates. Thus, there seems to be a definite correlation 
between birth in a large low-income, rural-origin family and low job 
status and high unemployment. In other words, the nature and size of 
the family can become a condition for poor jobs and unemployment. 
Generally speaking, birth rates actually have declined in periods of 
unemployment in our history, that is, extended unemployment has tended 
to be followed by declines in birth rates. It would be interesting, inci- 
dentally, to trace historically white-Ncgro differences, if any, in birth 
rate "adjustments" to changes in nonfarm unemployment rates. 

The fact that in urban centers Negroes currently have a higher pro- 
portion of low-income recent migrant persons and larger families than 
whites creates the impression of a "Negro problem. Many Negroes 
become sensitive to such a description. Many whites use the description 
as a defense against any action that would change such a fact, thus 
indulging in a self-fulfilling prophecy. It may also be possible that some 
Negro leaders, by refusing to cope with these facts, are also participating 
in self-fulfilling of the prophecy. 

In years past, we witnessed the reluctance on the part of whites and 
Negroes alike to accept the proposition that education is a crucial variable 
in the life chances of Negroes. Prejudiced whites insisted that biology 
was the sole underlying cause of Negro inequality, while many Negroes 
insisted that discripiination was the sole cause. Biology certainly was not 
and is not the explanation, but discrimination on the basis of skin color 
alone is no longer as crucial as it was in the past (although it is far from 
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being eradicated). The main point, however, is that Negroes and whites 
now accept the importance of educational improvements as one of the 
means or conditions for equality. 

Since education and training are recognized today as making a differ- 
ence between success and failure in the world of work, it has become 
almost trite and platitudinous to state that Negroes must be given better 
and more education and training. What has not been recognized suffi- 
ciently is that one— and only one — of the obstacles to rapid progress 
toward this goal for more Negroes is the nature of the family structure 
in a significant minority of the Negro population in urban areas. This 
minority has a greater birth rate, and it may thus be on the way to 
becoming a larger minority than before — result of which can be a 
perpetuation of the very crisis we are trying to prevent or mitigate. One 
statistical aspect of this differential birth rate is that 64 percent of all 
the nonfarm, nonwhite poor population living in families are 21 years 
of age or younger— a proportion 21 percent higher than that among 
white poor persons living in nonfarm families. Among the nonwhites 
who were not poor, about one-half were 21 or younger. 

The modern American urban world encompasses a caste system that 
has emerged out of the migrations of the descendants of 19th century 
slavery. As St. Clair Drake has pointed out; 

. . . the character of the Black Ghetto is not set by the newer 
"gilded," not-yet run down portions of it, but by the older sections 
where unemploymeni rates are high and the masses of people work 
with their hands— where the median level of education is just above 
graduation from grade school and many of the people are likely to 
be recent migrants from rural areas. 

The "ghettoization" of the Negro has resulted in the emergence 
of a ghetto subculture with a distinctive ethos, most pronounced, per- 
haps, in Harlem, but recognizable in all Negro neighborhoods. . . . 
The spontaneous vigor of the children who crowd streets and play- 
grounds . . . and the cheerful rushing about of adults, free from the 
occupational pressures of the "white world" in which they work, 
create an atmosphere of warmth and superficial intimacy which 
obscures the unpleasant facts of life in the overcrowded rooms be- 
hind the doors, the lack of adequate maintenance standards, and the 
too prevalent vermin and rats.^ 

About 60 percent of Negro families in the United States earn less 
than S4,000 per year, while 60 percent of white families earn more than 

'^"The Social and Economic Status of the Nc}jro in the United States,” 
Ihmialus, Fall 1965, pp. 771-772. 
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that amount. Within the Negro low'income segment there is naturally 
a heterogeneity of social strata and styles of life. Many lov/*income 
Negroes behave v/ithin a system of what has come to be called "middle 
class" values, including a stress on respectability and decorum; getting 
an education (if not for themselves, at least for their children); family 
stability; and a reasonable family size. To quote Drake, "For both men 
and women, owning a home and going into business are highly desired 
goals, the former often being a realistic one, the latter a mere fantasy. 

But within this same income category there are other types of families 
and individuals. This part of the urban Negro population and its style 
of life provide the flesh-and-blood world from which spring the statistics 
of the "Moynihan" Report; 

... an "unorganized" lower class exists whose members tend 
always to become disorganized ^-functioning in an anomic situation 
where gambling, excessive drinking, the use of narcotics, and sexual 
promiscuity are prevalent forms of behavior, and violent inter- 
personal relations reflect an ethos of suspicion and resentment which 
suffuses this deviant subculture. It is within this milieu that criminal 
and semi-criminal activities burgeon.® 

The maintenance of a middle class style of life requires more than 
sheer perseverance and will power. It also calls for a certain level of 
income (more precisely, a certain level of purchasing power) and perhaps 
even a certain kind of family structure. Purchasing power is not distrib- 
uted and occupational and family structure are not organized among 
Negroes to the same degree as they are among whites. The issue is, can 
one be changed without changing the others? 

In this respect, a vicious circle continues to pervade the social world 
of many Negroes in which the number of families without fathers and 
a lower prestige of males among their female associates and their chil- 
dren are dominant features. The pattern of Negro male insecurity, 
sustained by other current conditions, continues to be a major obstacle 
to effectuating a distinct break from the disadvantaged position of a 
large part of the Negro population today. For one thing, "An impres- 
sive body of evidence indicates that rather serious personality distortions 
result from the female dominance so prevalent in the Negro subcul- 
ture. . . What is not sufficiently recognized Is the link between the 
nature of the social status of many Negro males today and their prob- 
lems of employment and occupational status. Indeed, this link is often 
vehemently denied. 



Hbid., p. 779. 
®Loc. cit. 
Wbid., p. 787. 
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The low esteem of the Negro male* especially in the lower income 
strata, must be given prime attention in any serious effort to change the 
social structure of American Negro society which is much more like a 
pyramid than the white social structure. Negro occupational structure, 
for example, consists of a miniscule capstone of upper class families, a 
larger stratum of middle class families under that, and the largest class 
at the bottom. Conversely, white social structure is shaped more like a 
diamond, with a large middle class bulge. 

This situation of a large number of Negro males warrants further 
comment. For example, Negro boys in lower income families receive 
less and even inferior education compared to Negro girls. Smaller pro- 
portions enroll in college-preparatory and commercial classes in the high 
schools. Even if the girls in such classes do not actually enter college, 
they at least become more cjualified for white-collar jobs — the occupa- 
tional sector which is expanding at a greater rate than manual jobs. As 
one study has pointed out: 

When more white-collar occupations open up for Negroes, the 
girls will be better prepared and more motivated to fill them than 
the boys. This is true for clerical and sales positions, but also for 
semi-professional and professional ones. Under these conditions 
Negro girls, especially those of a working class background, can be 
expected to achieve higher occupational status than the boys from 
their socio-economic category. This kind of development would 
tend to perpetuate the high prestige position of Negro women with 
the Negro group.^^ 

The author of that study also confirms one of the major theses of this 
bulletin, namely, that the disadvantaged position of Negroes can persist 
even when discrimination itself declines or is actually eliminated, espe- 
cially in the case of Negro males. If this is so, the civil rights movement 
and the drive for equal job status face some severe frustrations. Unless 
major changes can be brought about in the demography, sociology, and 
psychology of lower income Negro families, and of males in particular, 
civil rights legislation for fair employment practices will not soon achieve 
its goal. At best, the only kinds of jobs available for unskilled Negro 
males born and reared in such family settings are actually declining, and 
the large numbers involved cannot possibly be absorbed. 

The adverse character of families in substantial parts of the Negro 
population is certainly due in large part to (1) the heritage of past 
decades and (2) the nature of their present environmental setting. In 

^Uctsc Sprey, “Sex Differences in Occupational Choice Patterns among 
Negro Adolescents,” Social Problems^ Summer 1962, p. 22. 
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other words, it may be looked upon as an effect, a result. But effects 
can assume a causative role in human affairs.^" Illegitimacy, many chil- 
dren in a family, and unstable parental relations have their effects, too; 
they should not be looked upon merely as results of other factors if we 
intend to deal with the problem and not just continue to look for 
someone or something to blame. 

A large number of children is obviously an insuperable burden for a 
low-income family, regardless of racial background. In this particular 
instance, just on the aggregate level, the average income of Negro families 
is about 50 percent of the average income of white families, but the 
average number of children in Negro families is 30 percent more than 
in white families. Putting it even more dramatically, while the average 
number of children in upper income nonwhite families has fallen below 
that of whites with comparable economic characteristics, the average 
number of children for lower income nonwhites is above that for com- 
parable whites. According to the I960 Census, for every 1,000 nonwhite 
females aged 15-19 who had ever been married, 1,247 children had been 
born unto them, For comparable white females, the corresponding figure 
was 725. 

The basic point is that the growth in the Negro population is concen- 
trated among those with low income, inadequate education, employment 
insecurity, and unstable family structure. 

If we are sincere in our statements about the crisis nature of Negro 
income, employment, and occupational status, it is not enough to be 
comforted by long-run predictions that, like others before them, Negroes 
will decrease their rural exodus to urban areas and thus eventually pro- 
duce a population "increasingly similar to others in the areas to which 
they have comc,"^*^ For one thing, there is nothing inevitable about 
such a prediction. Even if it were inevitable, the current rate of change 
is actually so slow that it could take more than 100 years to reach "parity." 
Certainly, recent trends in income and occupational status do not point 
to any optimistic conclusion about the future. 

Hauser points to the impact of the higher birth rate among Negroes 
on their socioeconomic status; 

^^Thc family problem docs exist and also docs affect efforts to move the 
Negro into the economy and the society on a comparable footing with the white. 
But to be really effective, one must sec the family factor not as the sole or 
major focus of our efforts, but as one of many cruci.;il focuses. Wc arc faced 
with a social simultaneous equation where the solution can only result if all 
factors arc dealt with in the solving process. 

i^Hauscr, Daedalus, Fall 1965, p. 865. 
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High fertility with it'» consequent large family size handicaps the 
Negro by limiting the investment the family can make in human 
resources — that is, in the education and training of the child. Under 
economic pressure the Negro child, on the one hand, has little in- 
centive to remain in school and, on the other, is often forced to leave 
even when he desires to obtain an education. Thus, the Negro child 
tends to be the high school drop-out rather than the high school 
graduate. Even if much more is done to remove the Negro family 
from the bitter consequences of raw poverty, large numbers of chil- 
dren will tend to set limits on the education each child in the Negro 
community will receive. Certainly, the family with two or three 
children will, for some time to come, be in a better position to 
support its children through high school than the family with six 
or more children. 

The poverty of the Negro family must rank as the single most 
important factor preventing the Negro from developing those abil- 
ities which could help him to assume both the rights and obligations 
of being a first-class American citizen. ... the large proportion of 
Negro children now under eighteen cannot possibly be expected to 
participate fully in the mainstream of American life so long as they 
arc steeped in the morass of poverty.^* 

Since education is becoming a much more important requirement for 
eliminating Negro-white economic differentials and for increasing job 
opportunities, and since "large numbers of children will tend to set limits 
on the education each child in the Negro community will receive," we 
must come face to face with the subject of family structure and size. This 
matter is more than a spurious factor in the issue of Negro progress in 
employment and occupational status. To put it more directly by quoting 
Hauser, "As a result of a high birth rate, the Negro population retains 
characteristics such as inferior occupations, low income, and a style of 
life precluding association and social interaction with the dominant white 
society — all of which retard assimilation,"^®^ This statement underscores 
the authors’ view that a high birth rate among low-income families 
can itself serve to perpetuate inferior occupations and high unemploy- 
ment rates. 

The vicious circle of poverty, large family size, poor education and 
skills, and high unemployment rates must be broken. It can be broken. 
And a vicious circle can be entered and broken at many points of its 
circumference. One of these points of entry relates to family size. We 
need a massive effective program aimed at helping "the relatively unedu- 



pp, 865-866, 

p, 866, 
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and impoverished Ne|»ro family to restritt its size." If all Ne|;roes 
were in the upper 5 percent of the income distribution, concern about 
family size would, of course, be irrelevant (or indicative of fears of 
Negro dominance). Millionaires- Negro or white can alFord to have 
families of six or more children The only adverse effect w’ould be 
smaller inheritances for each child Low income persons- Negro or white 
-cannot afford large families, at least in the current stage of human 
history. 

Poverty, poor education, punitive welfare policies (such as the "man- 
in-thedrouse" rule), and even pathological discrimination, have all con- 
tributed to the economic and soual-psychologual frustrations of our 
Negro citizens. Such frustrations are a result of these and other patterns 
created and sustained by dominant white beliefs and practices. But again, 
results can, in turn, become causes. Today, the inferior role and status 
of kw*income Negro males contrihiue to the perpetuation ot Negro 
inccpiality in general "There is a great need for speual efforts to enhami* 
the role of the Negro male m the family, to concentrate on providing 
him with the capabilities of taking on his expected functions, responsi- 
bilities, and obligations as husband, father, and provider."*'^ These 
capabilities also depend on the less understood, but nevertheless real, 
psychological phenomena such as self-identity, ego strength, etc. These 
factors are among the causes, las well as among the effects, of the em- 
ployment problem. 

The psychological literature is replete with findings about the unique 
personality problems of Negro males from lower income families. De- 
partment of Labor and Bureau of the Census data on economic and 
demographic characteristics offer only partial and hence inadequate- 
information and "explanations" about the employment problem of 
Negroes. Furthermore, the data too frequently understate the problem 
by being reported in the categ ^ry of nonwhites instead of Negroes spe- 
cifically and exclusively. 

The research findings on Negro males in particular, .is well as on 
the impact of fatherless situations on basic behavior patterns and moti- 
vations, h.we been summarized by Thom.is Pettigrew. One of his pas- 
sages supports the authors’ position that the employment problems of 
Negroes (males in particular) cannot be separated from family structure 
. . . eight-and-nine*year*oId thildren whose fathers are absent seek 
immediate gr.Uific,ition far more than disldren whose fathers are 
present in the home. For example, when offered their choice ol 
receiving a tiny candy bar immediately or a large oar a week later, 

p. 867. 
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fatherless thihlren tyf^ally take the small bar wliile <»ther children 
prefer to wait for the lar^iser bar This huniter for immediate |?rati« 
hcation amon^ fatherless «^hildren seems to base serious im»plications. 
Regardless of race, children manifestini; this trait also tend to be 
less accurate in jud/tin^j time, less "socially responsible," less oriented 
toward achievement and more prone to delinquency. Indeed, two 
psychologists maintain that the inability to delay gratification is a 
critical factor in immature, criminal, and neurotic behavior. 

. . . Various studies have demonstrated the crucial importance of 
the father in the socialisation of boys. Mothers raising their children 
in homes without fathers are frequently overprotective, sometimes 
even smothering, in their compensatory attempts to be a comb.ned 
father and mother. , , boys whose fathers are not present have mi* 
tially identified woth their mothers and must later, in America's re?a* 
tively patrifocal society, develop a conflicting, secondary identification 
with males. . . . 



Several studies point to the applicability of this sex*identitv prob* 
lem to lower class Negro males.” 

Lower income Negroes h.ive experienced difficulty in the learning 
process, as Martin Deutsch pointed out *** He also described how the 
economic and social experiences of the low*intome male have in* 

fluenced his "concept of himself and his general motivation to succeed in 
competitive areas of society where the rewards are the greatest. . . . the 
Iower*class Negro child entering school often has had no experience 
with a 'successful' male model or thereby with a psychological frame- 
work in which effort can result in at least the possibility of achievement. 
... A child from any circumstance who has been deprived of a substan- 
tial portion of the variety of stimuli w’hich he is maturationally capable 
of responding to is likely to be deficient in the equipment required for 
learning." Deutsch and Brown have also shown that even when income 
is held constant, the IQ's of Negro pupils from families without a father 
present are lower than the IQ's of those from families with a father.*^ 
The large urban areas of the United States are fostering and are sub- 
ject to a set of adverse social conditions affecting young Negroe5=espe- 
cially the males. These boys are too frequently in fatherless and/or 

ftf the Negro AmerUan (Prinectoni Van Nostrand. 1964), 



Disatlvantagcd Child and the Learning Process,'' j« A. H. Passovy. 
ed., Education in Depressed Areas (New Yorki leaehers College, Columbia 

University, 1963), pp. 163-179. ^ « • vf tin •* 

^Martin Deutsch and Bert Brown, "bocial Influences m Negro-White 
Intelligence Differences," Social Issues, April 1964, p. 27. 
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unemployed familier the^ lack ade<juate stimulation for achievement, 
adequate occupational guidance (often nonexistent) m the families and 
the schools and sufficient occupational training; and they obtain only 
blind*end jobs, if any. The "choice" of a first job is itself a vital variable; 
an unskilled (or nonskilled) worker typically takes the only job he knows 
about when entering the labor market, and this job is stigmatised by a 
low wage and/or frequent spells of layoffs If young Negroes are not 
poorly motivated to begin with, they inevitably lower tl.eir aspirations 
and efforts at self-improvement as a result of the syndrome of environ* 
mental insults, Even the pernicious system of easy credit and exorbitant 
interest operates to discourage their active jobseeking once unemployed, 
since their income from jobs would only be garnisheed by their creditors 
The unemployed have their own version of cost'benefit analysts too 

David McClelland, of Harvard University, who has studied extcnsisely 
the role of motivation m economic behavior, has pointed out that the 
conditions of slavery influenced the nature of American Negro adjust* 
ment conducive to obedience but not to achievement and self-betterment, 
and that it should not l>e surprising to find that many of the descendants 
of slavery==even though "free"=-still show the effects of such adjustment 
It Is significant that for those few Negroes who have become middle 
and upper class, their achievement motivation fas measured by Mcflel- 
land's projective test approach) is onspicuously high =" reflecting once 
again the fact that individuals who have managed to mo\e out of a 
low ... achievement ( motivation! group tend to have exceptionally high 
motivation."^ 

The relevance of the family structure to the individual's motivations 
to succced^-to aspire to and obtain better jobs, more education, and 
training-=shouId be made dear to persons concerned with the job and 
income status of Negroes. A number of studies have indicated that 
people whose fathers were absent during their childhood tend not to 
develop such motivations.-* Neither Negroes nor the nation as a whole 
will benefit if we create the conditions for greater opportunities in em- 
ployment without preparing Negroes to take actual advantage of these 
conditions and opportunities. Part of this preparation must include a 
full-scale program of restructuring the motivational conditions of Negroes, 
again especially Negro males. This attack must enlist the active leader- 

AcItkviiKf Soeieh ( Princeton i Van Kostrand, 1961), p. 377. 

2*For example, W. Miscliel, "Father-Absence and Delaj of (Iratifieation." 
Journal^ of Abnormal and Social Psyeltolotjy. Vol. 63^ (1961), pp. 1 1 6-1 24 1 
R. L. Nuttall, "Some Correlates of High Need for Achievement among Urban 
Northern Negroes," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psyeltolotjy, V^ol. 6H 
(1964), pp. 593-600. 
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ship of Nege m themselves, with the finantial and organizational support 
from public ind private sources. Some Negro leaders have already taken 
the initiative in the formulation of part of the issue in these terms, 
notably Whitney Young. Jr-, of the Urban League. Since he has profes* 
sional background in the field of social work and community organiza- 
tion. this is to t>e expected- We must, however, persuade others that 
these considerations are involved in the economic problems of Negroes, 
not merely as effects but as causes, 

In a 19(53 study, in Philadelphia, ^3 it was found that lower status Negro 
mothers had lower educational and job aspirations for their sons than 
did higher status Negro mothers; they were less certain about aspirations 
for their sons than for their daughters (which was not true of higher 
status mothers)- Compared to higher status mothers, a much higher per« 
centage of these mothers said that 21 years of age or under is the best 
age for their sons to marry and 19 years of age for their daughters. This 
finding is crucial because "if a mother holds high educational and oecu-> 
pational aspirations for her children and at the same time thinks they 
should marry young and have a large family, there is often, by implica= 
tion, a contradiction in her aspirations." An i the younger the ap at 
marriage, the greater the chances for bearing more children. If one keeps 
in mind the high percentage of mother*dominated families (even in 
families where the father is present) in Negro urban lower income 
groups, these findings have a significant bearing on the occupational and 
employment progress of Negro males. Given the importance of the 
mother in Negro lower income urban families, her aspirations can ad- 
versely influence the future of her offspring=even in the face of rising 
job opportunities as a result of economic growth and fair employment 
legislation j 

... the relative positions of Negro mothers in the lower class may 
be related to different aspirational values transmitted to their chil- 
dren, and may also contribute to a way of life which makes any 
alternative aspirational levels difficult for their children to internal- 
ize and possibly achieve.33 

If such lower aspirations operate at the lower end of the lopr income 
group's values system, the greater is the need for agencies and institutions 
to exercise a positive role In reshaping the goals of Negro youths who 
lack such motivation. The schools, training programs, the employment 
service, OEO, and other agencies in the community have much to do. 
If they fail, the less likely will it be that values conducive to occupational 

'^2^bcrt R. Edl, “Lower Q\m Ncero Mothers’ Aspirations for their Chil- 
dren,” Social Forces, May 1965, pp, 493-500. 
p. SCO. 
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tip^radin^ can be infected into the thinking and hehav’ior of the^e groups 
of Negroes, especially the males, Negro adults must not be exvluded 
from such attention, either. 

Much of this reshaping must be carried out by the larger sotiety, too 
Once opportunities are available, the larger soyety and the giisernment 
in general cannot simply stand aside and watch What whites do m 
addition will also play a role in the motivational environment of Negroes 
What motivation is there for a young Negro to graduate from high 
school when he sees that whites with high school diplomas earn one third 
more than Negroes with similar schooling? How can a young Negro 
aspire to enter an apprenticeship program when he might be ree|uired 
to serve for four to seven years before he enjoys the fruit** of sut h train- 
ing? How can a young Negro adult with a family to support enter a 
training program, instead of taking a fob as a laborer, for lb to ^2 weeks 
if the training allowance is le*s than the immediate income as a ( ommon 
laborer, and if the fob for w’lmh he may be trained seems to be a 
dead«end one? 

The responsibility for helping low=motivated Negroes to imprme them 
selves lies partly in community institutions such as the schools. Hut the 
teachers are not yet ecjuipped w’lth the appropriate teJmujues to perform 
this task. Any program aimed at raising the motivations and aspiration** 
of those Negro youths who are frustrated, and who often have ample 
reason for frustration, will in and of itself be a motivating f.iaor in 
their lives. If someone pays attention to them and is sincerely concerned 
about their future, a large numkr of them will respond favorably. There 
is a great urgency for a vast program to train large numbers of Negro 
male "motivators" to serve in this role.-* 



-*In this eonneetton, D.ivid McClelland n«nv that he and hb 

elates at Harvard (Sterling Livir.gston, (icorge Lftwin. and others} have 
techniques for increasing the achievement motivation <il individuals. Hes pro 
posals deserve seritms consideration In puhlsit and private agencies concerned 
w ith the issue of emplovment progress among "Acluevement Mon- 

vation Can Be Developed." Haruml Bmuus% Rtu$u Novemher^Dec ember 
1965. 



IV, Policy and Program Implications 

The infofmatian and the discmsion in this bulletin lead to a number 
of tondusions having polity, program, and researth implications for 
governmental agencies,* First and foremost is the proposition that the 
problems of employment and occupational status among Negroes will 
not be solved merely by improvements in the general economic growth 
rate. It may also be argued that innosation and changes m programs 
aimed at reducing or removing some of the structural obstacles to em^ 
ployment and occupational upgrading may not prove completely adequate. 

Second, if present patterns continue, action is needed to deal with 
the following noneconomic and nondiscrimination factors that obstruct 
the employment progress of such individuals: O) inadequate parental 
guidance, (2) earlydife discouragement about the value of education; 
(I; high dropout rates; fo) insulfkient occupational skills and poor 
work habits, decreasing opportunities in the labor market for per- 
sons with inadequate qualifications, {(i) the low-income4arge*famiIy 
complex. 

Third, any programs aimed at basic improvement in the status of 
Negroes must be designed to change their occupational profile and 
perhaps to give assistance in obtaining managerial and proprietorship 
positions. 

Primary in any consideration of civil rights law enforcement is the 
fact that the Civil Rights Act can be viable only if it is viewed within 
the context of social and economic parameters. Civil rights, to be trulv 
effective, must be concerned with tilling the ground in which the seed 
must grow as well as with protecting the growing plant. Civil rights 
measures are both an end and a means; those who are most sensitive to 
the implications for themselves and their families must be able to dis= 
tinguisli between a real civil rights infringement and the failure to 
acquire qualifications to exercise one's guaranteed right to a fair chance 
at employment and training. 

With respect to qualifications, Negroes obviously have lurdles to 
overcome that are unlike those of earlier minority groups that have 
made good. The Jews, Irish, Italians, Poles, or Scandinavians who see 
no difference between their former plight and that of Negroes today 
are either grossly uninformed or are enjoying an unforgivable false 
pride. A background of slavery and a family relationship deliberately 
animalized by whites is different from the history of voluntary migration 

*Many of these implications arc not spelled out in this section, but they mav 
be gleaned from a reading of the preceding sections. 




to a new world with famil>', fortune, philosophy, and Bible all intatt^ 
with all the forces favoring continuity of tlose and loving relationships. 
A background of emancipation, mocked for a hundred years with the 
aid of legal loopholes, is different from a history free from the need 
for emancipation==-free from the need to appear humble and meek merely 
because one is in the same room with a person of a different color. And 
finally, the color of the skin is not only different but unchangeable. 

In any effort to provide and enforce civil rights, then, there should 
be a concomitant effort to move Negroes into a more effective position 
to claim and use their civil rights. All government agencies must see 
themselves as instruments for achieving this goal. They must guard, but 
they must also goad. They must watch, but they must also stimulate. 

Much has been done recently on the positive side to put Negroes into 
a better position to use civil rights guarantees for fairer employment, 
training, and housing opportunities. The new federal acts pertaining to 
training, retraining, education, and antipoverty are all highly important. 
It would be a tragedy at this juncture to reduce the resources now being 
devoted to them. The job situation for the total society is changing 
dramatically. Skills are in short supply for local job vacancies, pt the 
unemployment rate among Negroes is high. A normal reaction by 
Negroes and sympathetic whites in such a situation would be to call 
this racial discrimination. The history of the Negro in the United 
States would tend to support this conclusion. 

There is incre,asing evidence, however, that many industries are open- 
ing up positions for Negroes who have the proper skills. Many of these 
positions are near the bottom of the skill ladder, but many are also 
among the higher rungs. Nonetheless, bet „se many Negroes lack appro- 
priate skills=and in some cases adequate self-confidence and motivation 
=-job openings may remain unfilled and Negroes m.iy not be hired. 

With regard to the vacancy-skill matching problem, as well as other 
types of employment problems, a number of steps can and should be 
taken at once: 

1, Development of an improved communication mechanism linking 
industry, the Employment Service, and the school system. Training 
programs that relate directly to the needs of industry must be designed. 
Businessmen themselve'! must become involved in such planning, even 
providing some facilities which will eventually produce the skills that 
they badly need. To the businessmen, this is a simple matter of dollars 
and cents. Judging from our past experience in a number of commu- 
nities, when businessmen are approached, they will frequently cooperate 
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cjujte extensively in the development of such programs. Businessmen 
should have an interest in improving the local school system so that 
vocational training will be better related to the world of work. Such 
training provides needed skills to residents of the inner city* most of 
%vhom usually are Negroes. The result would be the transformation of 
unskilled, unemployable Negroes into skilled workers for whom there 
are available jobs. 

There is a special burden on governmental agencies particularly con- 
cerned with minority problems to be more involved in manpower, voca- 
tional education, and placement policies. As far as Negroes of today are 
concerned, there is fruiuently no clear distinction between racial discrim- 
ination and a lack of ‘appropriate skills as the explanation for failure 
to get jobs. 

2. In a number of situations Negroes already possess the skills for 
jobs that are available. Unfortunately, because of the history of limited 
opportunities, a number of skilled Negroes have taken jobs for which 
they were overqualified but which offered them job security. The Post 
Office Department may be a prime example. At present, in many com- 
munities a large number of well-trained Negroes with college background 
are working at government jobs far beneath their skills and potentials. 
The irony here is that many government agencies are trying to fill higher 
grade vacant jobs that might well be taken by Negroes now under- 
employed in the Post Office Department. Current regulations regarding 
interdepartmental changes may need revaluation for this purpose. 

The United States government itself could play a major role in chang- 
ing the image of Negroes (among both whites and Negroes) by helping 
them move into management positions. Throughout the United States, 
most federal agencies are experiencing a shortage in personnel for lower 
management and middle management positions. These positions, ranging 
over a wide continuum of administrative posts, could be filled by Negroes 
now occupying inferior positions in various agencies. The Civil Service 
Commission should immediately undertake an analysis and evaluation 
of all jobs being held by Negroes in all agencies, relating the job descrip- 
tions and the demands of these jobs to the educational attainment of 
the jobholders. In cases where the educational level of employees is 
clearly beyond that required for their jobs, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion should undertake to determine vacancies in the government for 
which the individuals might qualify. In cases where some retraining for 
upgrading is necessary, the opportunity for retraining should be provided 
In recent years, many persons in the manpower field concerned with the 
proper use of government manpower ha.e recommended that the Civil 
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Service Commission evaluate all federal government jobholders in the 
light of their training, education, and experience relative to their posi- 
tions. This has special significance with respect to the case of Negroes, 
for whom past and present discriminatory practices in placement and 
promotion must be changed. 

A necessary compon'Jnt of such a program is an in-house training 
program in every federal agency along the lines of programs now con- 
ducted by the Armed Forces. Through effective retraining methods they 
are able to move people up the job ladder into increasingly more respon- 
sible positions. In localities where the vocational and other education 
programs are failing to serve the needs of the expanding activities of 
federal agencies, there is no reason why in-house training programs can- 
not be undertaken. Large federal agencies which are located in or near 
a central city, and which obtain much of their manpower from Negroes 
in the core area, can conduct upgrading programs internally. Such pto- 
grams can be successfully worked out jointly with local educators. By 
means of such joint programs, new life could be infused into the train’ 
ing programs of local schools. 

Finally, it may not be enough to have only one individual designated 
as the civil rights staff member in each of the key federal agencies. Such 
positions very often are mere window dressing, or at best result in an 
individtiars stretching himself too thin. Agencies and programs such as 
manpower training, votational education, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity iOHO), the new elementary and secondary education programs, 
the Eamomic Development Administration, and che new Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, to name a fe.w, need larger and more 
effective staffs in order to concentrate their efforts on effectuating signifi- 
cant improvements in the occupational structure of minority groups in 
the urban areas. 

3. Self-help programs for Negroes should be actively encouraged. In 
Philadelphia, a most notable self-help program has been conducted by 
the Reverend Leon Sullivan. He has succeeded far beyond the initial 
vision of the support from the Ford Foundation and other sponsoring 
organizations. At present his Opportunities Industrialization Center 
(OIC) is being supported by sizable funds from OEO and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Currently, the possibility of support on a much broader 
base is being developed. Similar efforts have been started in Watts and 
in Washington. What emerges from the Philadelphia experience is not 
only the training and placement of large numbers of Negroes (many 
of them school dropouts), but also an image of Negroes as capable of 
conceiving, establishing, and administering a complicated educational and 



placement program,- In our effort to move Negroes into job situations 
we must also be concerned with the establishment of programs conceived 
by Negroes and developed by Negroes. This is one way to change 
motivational patterns. By this means, hard*core unemployed and under- 
employed Negroes who tend to reject the assurances and the blandish- 
ments of the white community could be more effectively reached. The 
development of self-help programs can serve to bring Negroes into the 
general community and economy for training and acquisition of skills 
that can mean new and better jobs. 

But such a self-help program is interdependent with other programs 
and groups. For example, one of the key reasons for involving business- 
men in the training and placement programs is that businessmen often 
have a poor image of Negroes. Even though they respond affirmatively 
to civil rights urgings, they may nevertheless have very real reservations; 
their responses are too frequently reflections of good intentions rather 
than firm commitments based on a positive image of Negroes, Since 
many white businessmen have had numerous disappointing experiences 
with poorly trained Negroes, their operational attitudes are still biased, 
even though their intentions may reflect high moral principles. Unless 
they become truly involved in helping to develop new kinds of training 
programs, there will be no real chance for changing their negative atti- 
tudes If they do become personally involved, they will tend to identify 
with the problems of motivated Negroes. 

Mr. Keaton Arnett, past president of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, indicated in a discussion of this subject that, although he 
had for a number of years opposed the "pushing" of the civil rights 
leaders in his city, he began to understand the nature of the problem 
and his own responsibility only after he became involved in an actual 
training program for Negroes. This experience prompted him to bring 
in businessmen from several major firms for the purpose of urging them 
to establish placement channels. It involved him in the development of 
a system for producing a network of information needed by Negro civil 
rights leaders who were becoming increasingly concerned with skill devel- 
opment and training programs. Their earlier protests had led to job 
openings. Now they had to shift from protest to preparation of Negroes 
for such jobs. In this process, Arnett and other white leaders in the 
business community gradually changed their image of Negro leadership 
and the real potential of the Negro community. This did not convince 
them that untrained, semiliterate Negroes could become candidates for 

^A grant from the Stern Familjr Fund was recently made to the OIC to 
bring Negro leaders from other cities in order to learn from the Philadelphia 
e.xperience and possibly to emulate it. 
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jobs in their firms immediately, but it did change their image of what 
could be done. They came to appreciate that, with proper actions, such 
Negroes could indeed be motivated and trained sufficiently to fill the 
skill positions open in their firms. As a result, the quality of the civil 
rights movement in Philadelphia changed. What had first seemed im- 
possible to white leaders in the community soon became quite possible. 

A different, far more constructive relationship between Negro and white 
leaders in Philadelphia is evolving. 

4. Another possibility for improving job opportunities for Negroes 
through federal action is the stipulation of certain conditions on federal 
mortgage loans to construction enterprises. When FHA or any other 
federal home loan insurance program is used to purchase a home, the 
purchaser must be considered without regard to race, A similar qualifi- 
cation could accompany the construction of a house for which the 
mortgage is federally guaranteed. The house would be constructed by 
contractors and/or unions committed to hiring practices without discrim- 
ination because of race. This stipulation might provide another avenue 
to jobs for minority group members. Another possible step is the 
reejuirement of a certain number of Negro on-the-job trainees, especially 
in those areas where statistics indicate local inflation (actual or potential) 
due to shortages of skilled carpenters, electricians, bricklayers, masons, 
painters, plumbers, etc. In many urban areas, shortages now exist in 
such occupations. 

In addition, encouragement may be given to contractors for increasing 
the mobility of Negroes from one labor market with a skill surplus into 
another one with a skill shortage. Governmental agencies would need 
to reckon with a number of questions related to such a recommendation. 
For example, to what degree will housing be available if skilled Negroes 
from one area move into another? To what degree will mobility allow- 
ances be necessary to smooth the transition of Negroes from one area 
to another? How can the image of the skilled or semiskilled Negro 
workers in the new community be changed? 

5. In urban renewal programs, the increasing problems of the dov/n- 
town core areas tend to create new measures concerned more with busi- 
ness and commuting problems than with local resident interests. Accord- 
ingly, a specific and deliberate policy should be considered for developing 
facilities for Negroes who will have been trained as entrepreneurs as 
part of the renewal program. Renewal in downtown and central city 
areas offers the possibility of new shopping centers with large chain 
stores and smaller, customer-oriented shops, as well as franchise oper- 



ations in which people trained in distributive education and entrepreneur- 
ial programs could enter the world of business. There would be a major 
opportunity for training a large number of Negroes for these occupations.' 

6 Concerning the gap between job vacancies and job-order informa- 
tion, there is a great need for a systematic canvass of employers concern- 
ing actual and projected job vacancies in the near future. There should 
be special emphasis on searching out the types of decent jobs in local 
economies for which Negroes with varying educa^onal backgrounds 
could be trained or placed without prior training. The canvass should 
also determine the numbers of such jobs available in a community o 
svhich Negroes could move where, with adequate training, they could 
become a part of a nonghcttolzed community. 

7. We are in great need of social scientists who can become broader 
Gauged manpower specialists in local labor markets. National projec- 
tions arc often of little help at the local level where decisions are made 
^and where people live. Knowledge of national trends very often is 
of no use for implementation of programs in specific, concrete situations. 
The degree to which this type of expertise is being developed or used 
at the present time, for example, in local community action programs 
associated with the Office of Economic Opportunity, is limited. Regional 
economists in the Department of Commerce tend to neglect, or may 
treat as spurious, data such as those emphasized in this rejsort. Unfortu- 
nately, economic development without consideration of all the relevant 
information about the populations involved tan be abortive. In short, 
a science of regional or local manpower economics is gre iMy neede . uc i 
local knowledge and analytical expertise are necessary, for example, for 
bridging the gap between training institutions and employers. 

8. Federal agencies should encourage and establish pr^ grams not only 
to produce such regional manpower analysts, but also to standardize 
concepts and research methods required for closing the gap between 
lo"al labor supply and demand. The statistical data, national and local 
arc lacking in details on such factors as race, sex, education, and age. 
There is an increasing need for larger samples of people in each of these 
subcategorics and for more frequent periodic surveys using such samples. 

HiThnuthors have not meant to neglect the question of promoting and ex- 
panding Negro business as another significant effort to rcalip the Negro 
occupational profile. This is the subject for another lengthy and much needed 
paper. The curr-nt program under the Small Business Admniistration, launched 
by now Assistant Secretary of Commerce Foley (for Economic 
along with OEO’s support, is laudable but needs greater support and planning. 
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There is also a need for intensive studies based on large samples within 
selected urban areas, even if such surveys are not made uniformly among 
all the major urban areas. Furthermore, it should not be necessary to 
wait as long as five years before a final, polished, sophisticated model is 
developed for carrying out such new surveys. 

9. In addition to other programs designed to change Negro status, 
it may prove necessary to implement a policy involving the federal 
government as the employer of last resort. This kind of policy should 
be developed in time for practical congressional consideration if circum- 
stances warrant action. New streamlined procedures=*without compli- 
cated entanglements among local, state, and federal levels or among 
federal agencies=would also be required. 

10. No analysis of civil rights and the implications beyond the legal 
aspects of the question would be complete without some reference to 
labor union membership requirements and regulations. To examine this 
subject in any detail, the authors would have to go beyond the intended 
scope of this bulletin. For further exploration, however, some sugges- 
tions are offered here. 

The role of unions in affecting the employment opportunities of 
Negroes is significant. Unions are important, for example, in determin- 
ing (sometimes in cooperation with employers) who shall obtain appren- 
ticeships and who shall not. This role partly explains the fact that in 
I9d0==according to the census of that year-=the percentage of whites 
under the age of 21 who were apprentices was four and one-half times 
as great as the percentage of nonwhites of the same age who were 
apprentices.'* A few scattered efforts have been made to devise pre- 
apprenticeship programs for Negro youths in the building and construc- 
tion trades=programs that would prepare them for full apprenticeships. 
A continuing evaluation should make sure that such programs move 
beyond tokenism and become fairly general. 

Some of the pmctices of unions, at the local level especially, should 

^In 1960, according to the Census of Occupational Characteristics, there 
wer;* 5,448,592 employed white males aged 14-24. In this group 53,051 were 
apprentices} that is, 0.973 percent (less than 1 percent) of white employed 
males aged 14-24 were in this occupational category. In the same year there 
were 642,867 employed tifniwliite males aged 14-24, but only 1,388 of them 
were apprentices} that is, 0.216 percent (slightly more than one-fifth of 
I percent) were apprentices in 1960. The ratio of 0.9/3 percent to 0.216 per- 
cent is 4.5 to 1. If there were no white-nonwhite differences in oceopational 
profile, there mighty have been 6,000 or more nonwhite youths serving as 
apprentices in 1960, instead of the actual 1,388. 
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be scrutinized more carefully by the National Labor Relations Board. 
Although the national AFL-CIO leadership has been vigorous in its 
attempts to lead locals in the direction of nondiscrimination, some locals 
have not responded favorably. The NLRB may be in a position to help. 
As Ray Marshall of the University of Texas has pointed out; Ihe 
National Labor Relations Board has traditionally been much more cau« 
tious than the courts in interpreting and applying its power to prevent 
discrimination. Before I9dd, the Board had declared that neither exclU' 
Sion from membership nor segregated membership per se represents 
evasion on the part of a labor organization of its statutory duty of 
equal representation.’ The Board has recently made some rulings that 
could result in charges against unions which, for example, refuse to 
process grievances about job discrimination hied by their Negro members. 
Lcording to Marshall, it remains to be seen whether the federal courts 

will sustain such rulings. 



»“Equal Employment Opportunhiei; Problems and Prospeets." 
of Sprinff MeHing, 1965, Industrial Rdations Researeh dsmiatmi (Madison. 
Wifconstn), p. 462. 
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V, Research Recommendations 

This bulletin has inditated a hniatl range nf interests that should be 
relevant to the work of usil rights and other governmental agencies, 
hut it ilties not follow that any researui effort they might wish to under- 
take for ens^ourage others to undertake) would he unrealistieally varied 
mil tostly. Almost any researrh rlealing with the social and eeonomie 
problems disuissed in this report »ould he regarded as helpful. 

There is now. as never before, a maj<jr opportunity for the federal 
government to stimulate the most \aried and ambitious etonomie. sotio 
logiial, psythologual, and legal researth aitivities into the social and 
economic status of Negroes in the Ignited States since MyrdaFs tlnitriaifi 
Dfli/timi- nwrQ than 2(J years ago. 

Many agencies are alreadi d<»ing a good deal of research that an be 
valuable to the solution of mimerity problems research that ordinarily 
would have been rectunuM nded here as a direct agency elfort. An 
immediate, essential need is to design a communications system to channel 
researli results from and to each of the federal agencies and, hopefully, 
from and to nongmernmcnta! organizations as well. This obfective 
entails establishment of an esttensise information'.iccjuisition and -retrieval 
system. 

One of the first needed steps would be to examine and analyze the 
effectiveness of systems already adopted within the federal establishment 

for example. National Aeronautics and Space Administration and the 
Atomic Energy Commission; and determine to what degree the methodo 
logical knowledge gained by these .tgencies can be used, A permanent 
clearinghouse of research results that pertain to all the areas discumd 
here, and many more, is urgently needed. By resort to such a clearing- 
house, federal agencies ami other organizations could acquire needed 
information at minimal cost instead of (a) doing the research themselves 
on the mistaken assumption that it had not previously been done; or 
(b) undertaking action or operation programs without the benefit of 
research findings. 

This bulletin has stressed the gross inadec|uacy of racial breakdowns 
in a number of statistical series for data programs supported by variou^^. 
federal agencies. Evaluation of federal programs dealing with manpower, 
education, and welfare as they affect Negroes cannot be dealt with ale 
quately without racial breakdowns. 

For example, one of the major needs of any program concerned with 
training Negroes in special skills is a survey of the«r distribution by age, 
occupation, and salary level. The Bureau of the Census could easily 



enlarce its Current Population Survey to indude this information. What 
is ISed is a sizable imrtase in the Ne^ro subsample in order to enlarge 
the CPS cells that are now woefully thin. 

In addition to the general research needs, specific ones are listed below 

in very brief form. 

I Research and demonstration into techniques for j’”®* 

«e co“a.i«« wi.h tha ha.d.corc "Uicntelc" 

and should be accorded a high priority m any governmental research 
program concerned with minority problems. 

2. White and Negro labor force dropouts during che 
employment status, age, education, and 
retiirnine and not returning to active labor force participation by * 
uj/i5___should be studied in great detail. The dropouts should be studied 
t¥e‘ factors wltich motivated their re^ (- --etu^^^^^ 
the nature of the fob-search pattern, mix of jobs, mobility, 

Hon level. The labor force attachment pattern of other members of the 

family should also be studied. 

S. It is important to know more aPout the composition of the Negro 
unemnloeed and imdetemployed in urban areas. How many of them 
are noorrerucated young males of broken families? How many of 
thcnf lack skills appropriate to job openings and are heads of families. 
How many husband^ women «hh several children 
school-ace sons and daughters) are being offered littl , ^*i «in.. 

aimed at breaking the vicious circle of unemployment or undercmpl y- 
ment dependency on public assistance, discouragement, etc., for them- 
MlvM a^ftheir children? How many Negroes undergo, at the hands of 
bum the defeating types of experiences such as those 

described in Appendix B of this report? 

4 A possibly rewarding area of new research would include attention 

to the life patterns of upwardly mobile Negro f 

inc the ways in which the patterns compare with these of 

have not experienced any "net” rise in mobility. Many lower class Negro 

males do move out of tLir inferior socioeconomic status. The question 

is why’ Are they any different in their family and social-psychological 

lhaSristo fro‘m th'ose who stay behind? Perhaps 

be learned from their careers which might be utilized in » 

improving the socioeconomic .talus of other lower class Negro male.. 

1 What happens to Negro boys who start out, for example, as news- 
bo,; oTin ottoTwer kvel service occupations? How many have been 
Sled by recent federal training and education programs, and in what 
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ways? What means have been used t» uimmunkate the nature of these 
programs to them, and what is their image of the sincerity and practi* 
tality of these programs? 

Ch It is important to plan and conduct longitudinal (over time) studies 
of the occupational distribution of Negroes by specific age and sex groups. 
If estimates about the differential birth rate among the lower income 
Negroes are correct, and nothing or very little is done regarding thei? 
training and occupational aspirations and opportunities, they might slip 
in their occupational levels over time or at best remain constant, while 
Negroes of the same age from higher income families move upward 
along with the white population. 

7. In this connection, it is important to be able to trace the progress 
of urhan*born Negroes over a period of time. Is it really true that low- 
income urban Negroes are not progressing occupationally and in terms 
of ur. employment rates relative to other low-income groups in the urban 
area? Will such a trend continue? 

8. In connection with the minimum wage question, it may be fruitful 
for relevant government agencies to sponsor and encourage a number of 
Studies designed to answer such questions as the following; 

a. What are the distribution and actual numbers of persons in those 
industries that pay low wages (for example, below SI. 50 per hour, or 
less rhan $3,000 a year==the poverty line) ? 

b. Is there any way of estimating, industry by industry, the num- 
bers of individuals who might bec.nne disemployed as a result of rais= 
ing the minimum wage to this or that figure? If so, how many persons 
would it entail? 

c. In the event of disemployment as a result of raising the minimum 
wage, what types of "Impact assistance" could be provided to the dis- 
employed and their employers? 

In certain industries a significant increase in minimum wages through 
legislation m.ay result in decreased job opportunities for Negroes and 
for new • bseekers. But it could be argued that, for at least those who 
remain employed, a big step would thereby be taken toward improving 
their economic status. A seccmd argument would be that, for those who 
would become unemployed as a result of an increase in the legal min- 
imum wage, new and special programs %ould h.ive to be designed. More 
persons would have to be trained for new and better paying occupations. 
This approach may not be any more expensive to the economy and to 
other individuals than the price we now p,ty for the direct and Indirect 









results of low wa|te r^tcs in those in^lustries. The hidden price includes 
costs for welfare payments. unem|doyment insurance, crime prevention, 
antipoverty programs, lower tax revenues, etc. As long as Negroes con* 
tinue to he* employed disproportionately in such low*svage industries, 
many of the patterns and forces adversely affecting the^r employment 
and occupational status are only reinforced. A system of inadequate wage 
rates thus helps to perpetuate permanent high cost low-return programs 
required to offset the deleterious effects of such rates. The dislocations 
that may be brought about by a significant rise in minimum wages could 
be only temporary, provided that we* are prepared with programs designed 
to cushion or to eliminate such dislocations. A study is clearly needed. 

9. An immediate research program s; ould determine the factors mak- 
ing for the wide range of percentages of Negro employees in federal 
.agencies. This research should encompass, among other factors, testing 
and evaluation devices, promotion ami inf<*rmation policies, availability 
of in-house training, and types of recruitment programs. 

10, A research effort should be funded to develop indexes for measur- 
ing the effectiveness and type of impact of governmental civil rights 
programs. Changes in hiring patterns, different skill mixes for Negroes. 
ar*d changes in motivation are among the items that one would expect 
to be affected. Quite likely it will be difficult to determine which feder.il 
program, if any. and in what proportion, deserves credit for any of 
these changes. 

n. Federal as well as local governmental agencies should support 
research into the development of effective early warning systems to alert 
relevant governmental and private agencies to sirm sUimthm. After 
each race riot, there are claims that early indicators existed but went 
unheeded. If, indeed, such indicators exist or can be developed, there 
is great hope for preventive and alleviatice measures of direct concern 
to local as well as nonlocal organizations. 

12. One Of the basic needs in research about the job problems of 
Negroes relates to the lack of detailed data from one time period to 
another concerning otcupation.il and income ebanuteristits by combina- 
tions of age, sex, family structure, education, and area. This recom- 
mendation IS similar to number d. Currently few. if any, conclusions are 
drawn on important questions except by inference from the existing 
inadequate data. 



B. It is Iau(l.ible that n»>n\sh!tc-* arc attually overrepresented in 
MDTA training programs designed to improve the ikilk uf unemphiyed 
workers, but it is regrettable that no more than 2 perumt, at best, of all 
’fW.dOO nonwhites unemployed in 1961 had tompleted any training by 
June of that year. If training is or«e of the solutions to the employment 
prtiblems of Negroes, a stepptd*up program is retjuired- New teihniejues 
t)f persuading Negroes to enter training programs will be necessary, and 
more extended efforts, too, Some of tlie Department of Labor's experi- 
mental and demonstration programs offer promising contributions to 
help meet this aspect. But further research on these programs and other 
training programs is necessary for evaluation purposes, at least, 

M Testing techniques are often inadequate or poorly interpreted. 
There should be increased research and •♦upport for the development of 
new testing techniques Cor substitutes for tests) that permit illiterate 
or semiliterate individuals coming from rural or ghetto backgrounds to 
display their true potential. The Bureau of Employment Security has 
already moved a long distance along the way of developing a nonverbal 
General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) Additional research funds in 
other agencies could he used to concentrate in greater depth on the 
psychological and sociological phenomena which must be taken into 
consideration when testing individuals from hard»tore, poverty-stricken 
backgrounds. In this connection, the authors advocate consideration of 
a program of several years" duration=-with a research effort built inii> 
it at the start=consisting of teaching the individuals to be tested about 
the contents of the various t)pes of tests (and the effective teJiniques 
for taking them). These tests can otherwise serve as barriers to ediuation 
and fob opportunities, 

11. Studies of Negroes affected by plant shutdowns or reductmns in 
the work force are warranted to determme to what degree their duration 
of joblessness Is affected by lower qualifications, by discrimination on 
the part of employers, or by other factors, inJudmg aiiv possible differen- 
tial treatment by a state employment service. 

16. Greater research attention must he paid to the jobseeking horizons 
and jobseeking behavior of Negroes in the Id^oi market including those 
employed as well as those not employed As W ( C fialmers has said, 
"He (the Negro) is less likely to appl) himself diligently to identify 
his interests and capacities and to develop them. He is less likely to 
aggressively seek work and more inclined to and accept dead-end 

jobs, just as he is less likely to *ake advantage cn off-the-job educational 
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and training facilities,”^ The authors urge that more research and pro- 
gram attention be given to this problem as a factor affecting the job 
status of Negroes, 

17, Who are the Negroes whose income and occupational status are 
in keeping with their educational accomplishments? How do they differ 
from those whose educational status is the same, but who enjoy a lower 
income or job status? The answer to thesv and related questions could 
provide u.seful information for programs designed to effect changes in 
the discrepancy between the qualifications and actual socioeconomic status 
of Negroes, 

18, The greater development of executive and self-employed Negroes, 
in numbers and quality, is as important as raising the occupational levels 
of those in the category of employees at the nonexecutive levels, A 
number of research subjects are suggested by such a policy, including: 
(a) the types of businesses and industries which show the greatest promise 
of success; (b) the necessary personal characteristics for successful per- 
formance in such roles; (c) how such characteristics may be deliberately 
developed; (d) types of financing and organization required for shifting 
numbers of Negroes into entrepreneurial positions (or for expanding 
existing businesses); (e) types and numbers of training institutions and 
groups capable of providing Negro executive and business development 
programs— and an evaluation of the capabilities and expcuences of exist- 
ing institutions already working in this field; (f) how existing govern- 
mental and private programs might be more fully utilized to accelerate 
the growth of Negro businesses and managers, 

19 , Systematic research is needed on the relationship of the employ- 
ment status of Negroes to family structure and size and personality devel- 
opment, Much of what has bem said in this report regarding this topic 
is inferential only. There is a need to design research activities — espe- 
cially longitudinal ones—explig'tly and deliberately for the purpose of 
examining (a) the accuracy of such inferences; (b) the degree to which 
the relationship obtains; (c) the actual ways in which family structure 
(and size) affect the employment prospects of young and of adult Negroes, 
and vice versa; (d) the personal and environmental factors that serve as 
obstacles to improvements in the status of the family, especially among 
lower income Negroes in urban areas. Equally important, the trends 
re garding these matters require research attention. 

More Productive Role for the Nei/ro in the South's Economy (mimeo- 
graphed, 1964), p, 39, 
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Such research efforts, and others suggested by them, must consist of 
more than the examination of already collected statistics, or of statistics 
collected for other purposes. They must also include data collected 
through direct interview methods, case studies, and community analyses. 
In order to provide a fuller explanation of the phenomena to be studied, 
the types of questions and hypotheses of concern to sociologists and 
psychologists should also be included in such research projects. While 
the subjects of employment, unemployment, and occupational distribu- 
tion of the labor force have usually been in the domain of economics, 
there is much to be gained in the concerned federal, state, and local 
agencies from the use of sociology and psychology in seeking solutions 
to the economic problems of specific groups in American society — in 
this case, the Negroes, 
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Appendix A 
Job Opportunities' 

In the introductory materials of this conference the planning committe 
states that one of the obiectives of these meetinss is to establish broad 
Ltlines of programs geared specifically to meet the goals of long-term 
ectomic growfh and to remoVe some major obstacles to the economic 
weTfarTof®all onr citizens. In my discussion o current 1 ^ 

oDDortunities I intend not to focus exclusively on the more narrow 
quKtions of ’(a) exactly what types of jobs exist and 
at this time, and (b) long-range projections of )<>b , 

to talk about the extremely important change in the role of economists 
l^hey are to meet the deriiands that will result. I believe, from achieve- 
ment of the objectives of these sessions. And, as economists move in 
Te Lt in 5 new area of activity, I believe they will reach a watershed 
„ their profession. It will not be the first time they have assumed a 
different ^function, but it will, I believe, mark a radical departure from 
the kind of work in which most of the fraternity has normally engage . 

I think that our concern over the difficulties of measuring structural 

factors, as opposed to aggregate demand factors, dissSs- 

nomic growth and job opportunities arises only par ly 
faction with the available numbers and methodology. I do "ot deny 
that in order to inquire intelligently into those factors affecting eco 
nomic growth, we must know far more than we do about unaggregated 

oc™ecfnomic’charactecisfics. We do have “e 

on this subject. I am also certain that, even after we have the data, 
methodology itself would have to be considerably improved 

But I also suspect that there is another reason for the sense of urgency 
felt by economists and for the pressure applied to us to tome to grips 
with the problems of job development and unemployment. Considering 
the general question of unemployment, it is difficult really-unless we 
look beyond the average figures-to determine the cause of alarm. 
Unemployment has been hovering most recently between 4.5 percent 
and 5 percent. The current anxiety therefore would not appear to be 
.. otivated by the same pressures of the past when our sriciety was faced 
with a similar rate of unemployment. I refer here to the period prmr 
to the Great Depression of the 1930's. During that period there was 

'”lA”DirDcr bv Herbert E. Striner, director of program development, the 
W F Uoiohn Institute for Employment Research, Presented at i 
Annual SSnL of the National Planning Association, Washington, D.C., 

October 15, 1965. 
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va^uc official concern when unemployment rosie, but it was hardly so 
marked as the public concern manifested durinjg the past decade over 
our inability to return to the "normal’* rate of unemployment---some- 
thing like 3 percent. I suspect that, since the end of the Second World 
War, there has probably been a gradual forward and upward movement 
of our expectations. We as a nation have come to expect far more from 
those who are, or claim to be, in a position to do something about these 
matters, and we are far less willing than at any previous time in our 
history to accept the vagaries of the economic system without question. 

Last year, during a seminar on manpower policy, Solomon Fabricant 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research spoke about the measure- 
ment of technological change as follows; 

Much of our worry about the difficulties of adjustment to mech- 
anization, automation, and so on may reflect less an acceleration in 
technological change than it does a rise in our standards. I think 
the urgency of the general problem of poverty is influenced by that 
kind of development. We worry more about it.- 

I believe that economists as a group have become the official national 
worriers, perhaps because of such declarations of policy as have been 
written into the Employment Act; we are the economic conscierce that 
goads the body politic into developing new and more effective means 
of increasing production and employment opportunities. The change 
that has affected the role of the economist, especially in high places in 
the federal government, has also begun to create a completely new role 
for us and for others in our society==the change in general is necessary 
if our institutions are to be improved with a view toward the effective 
solution of problems in unemployment and economic growth; and 
economists arc citizens as well as professionals, and even as professionals 
they may want to make more use of their expertise. 

Lest you think that I am preaching a strange doctrine for an economist, 
I would like to ejuote from Alfred Marshall's Principles of Economics. 
The last sentence of the third chapter states; "Though economic analyses 
and general reasoning arc of wide application, yet every age and every 
country has its own problems; and every change in social conditions is 
likely to require a new development of economic doctrine." Obviously, 
Marshall would not be content to be a "ncoelassidst" today. I would 
also point with considerable pride to the "welfare" economics of Pigou 
and note his grave concern for improving the general economic well- 

'^Measurement of Tcchuoloyical Change, U.S. Department of Labor Seminar 
on Manpower Policy aid Program, Washington, D.C., July 1965 (transcript 
of seminar of October 23, 1964), p. 22. 
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being. Numerous other famous economists in our not-so*distant past, 
while enjoying great respectability, likewise did not hesitate to show that 
they cared about the national economic welUheing: and they even felt 
that economic theory should be dedicated to that end, 

A major hypothesis of my paper is that, unless we as a nation are 
willing to undertake substantial changes in our e.s*isting institutions and 
to develop new institutions, we shall not be able to provide adequate 
employment for an important segment of our population. Economists, 
as I have said, may play a constructive role as both citizens and experts. 

The national rate of unemployment hovers between 1.5 percent and 
1 percent; but, for teenagers, the rate is about double that and, for 
Negro teenagers, it is double again. At the other end of the spectrum, 
the rate of unemployment for the elderly is also roughly double the 
average figure, so we cannot assume that the “average'' carries a com* 
fortable meaning. One of the simple memories of the Depression of 
the 1930's is that it was a very democratic depression; nearly all families 
stood, or felt that they stood, approximately the same chance of being 
represented on the rolls of the unemployed. This is no longer the case, 
economically or psychologically. Out of the current situation springs 
a grave danger to the moral and social fabric of our society. Many of 
our unemployed have become known as ''unemployables.'* This is a 
new concept, more appropriate to the grimmer earlier Marxian evalua* 
tion of our prospects. When a large number of people in a society such 
as ours are unemployable, it can mean only a onstant drain on our 
social investment and very little chance of a to structive return on the 
investment. Alienation of a sizable group tan only erode the common 
value system that holds us all together in a viable state. Correctional 
institutions, welfare programs, emergency centers for unwed mothers, 
and juvenile courts rarely yield the kind of returns that society tan be 
proud of, nor do they add to the overall performance and well-being 
of the nation. They are stops or holding-actions at best, not steps of 
positive progress. 

If we are to give serious thought to the question of job opportunities, 
we must view it not only from the demand side but also with regard to 
the nature of the supply and how people may best be prepared for filling 
jobs that become available. One major problem is the rapid obsolescence 
of many jobs we have known in the past. In I960 there were more 
American white-collar workers than blue-collar workers. Having out- 
grown agriculture and manufactu''Ing as dominant sectors for employ- 
ment, we have-=for the first time in history=rid ourselves of manual 
labor as the single major source of wage-earning. Manufacturing as a 
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whole has receded in importance relative to the services sector in general. 
Just a few months ago, however, we were told tliat the absolute number 
of jobs in manufacturing was beginning to rise, and that all our anguish 
over the diminishing importance of this source of employment was com- 
pletely misunderstood by the structuralists. I think this is unfortunate 
bepuse, hrst, it is a misreading, if not a misleading opinion; and, second, 
this opinion tends co retain a fictional enclave in the larger area of valid 
disagreement between the structuralists and the aggregate-demand theo- 
rists. I say “‘fictional" because the signs are cIear=for those who know 
that a sustained increase in gross national product is ultimately the chief 
and essential means of providing sufficient continuing employment for 
the impoverished, disadvantaged, and unskilled=that the case for re- 
covery of the earlier role of manufacturing in our economy has not been 
proved. Actually there is serious reason for believing that the case has 
been disproved. I will indicate why, in a moment. 

But let me say first why I think the recent increase in the absolute 
number of manufacturing jobs is not a sign that we are again moving 
toward an economy that can depend on manufacturing to provide ample 
employment opportunity. Between 1914 and 1964 there was a 6.X percent 
increase in the total number of manufacturing jobs in the United States, 
Unhappily, the economist who looks at only the change in absolute 
numbers will miss the relevant relationship to job opportunities. The 
ratio between increasing opportunities for employment and the increas- 
ing number of people seeking jobs is vital, and this ratio discloses a 
significant gap. For example, we find that, although manufacturing jobs 
increased by 6.1 percent in the last decade, there was an increase of 
9.1 percent in the population aged 20 through 61. The difference lietwcen 
the two percentages is indeed significant. If w’C assume that jobstekeis 
are generally in that age category (and the cutoff at age 20 is pr«ibably 
on the conservative side), we would find the number of available jo9s 
falling far short of the number of jobseekers. 

I hasten to add, however, that between 1963 and 1961 we found, 
although the rate of population growth was 1.2 percent, a gain of 1.8 
percent in the number of employees in manufacturing. This reversal of 
the relationship indicated earlier should be carefully watched to deter- 
mine whether the current rate of increase in manufacturing job possi- 
bilities exceeds the rate of increase in the labor force. From preliminary 
statistics filtering out of federal agencies, we may be led to belies'e that 
this encouraging picture has prevailed through 1961. Even if the signs 
of improvement persist, it would be risky to assume that a meaningful 
long-term rev ersal has taken place or is in the making. We should still 
suspect that the recent data indicate a decrease in available manufacturing 
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jobs lelatlve to the increasing number of manufacturing jobseekers- 
While the data do indicate some mitigation, it is still reasonable to 
believe that the services sector holds the most reliable hope for substan* 
tially more job opportunities. ... 

In discussions on the differential in growth between service jobs and 
so-called "production" jobs there have been some differences of t^pmmn- 
In the table appended to this paper I have selected a number of 
turing and service sectors, and I have computed the number of fulHjme 
equivalent employees and the average annual earnmgs pef f«ll*l‘‘«^ 
employee for the period mhl9^h I have also compared wi h 
19(53. The number of full-time-equivalent employees is a preferred m.a- 
cator of changes in job opportunities, given the goods or the servr es 
demanded by the market. The nonservice sectors I use include bituminot - 
and other soft coal mining; all manufacturing; primary metal Industrie , 
fabricated metal products, including ordnance; machinery, except ek\an 
cal; electrical machinery; and automobiles and automotive equipment one 
service sectors include; finance, insurance, and real estate; he tek and 
other lodging places; personal services; medical and other health s.rvkt ^ 
federal government-civilian, except w'ork relief; state and loal-gcnem 
government; business services, not elsewhere classified; and engineering 
and other professional services, not elsewhere classified. This table makeH 
it very clear that for the manufacturing sectors showm there has been, 
for the period 19534963, a radical decline in the number of full-time 
equivalent employees. The example of coal, of course, is we I known, 
and for this period there was a decline of approximately ^3 percent. 
In all manufacturing the decline was about 4 percent. The decline Un 
the primary metal industries was about 16 percent; for fabricated met.il 
products, 2.2 percent; machinery, except electrical, 3 percent; ekarical 
machinery, 18 percent; and automobiles and automotive equipment, anmit 

18 percent. 

Regarding those sectors which I have chosen to examine in the scfvi.c.. 
we see the direct opposite of the conditions observed in manufacturing 
for the period 1933-1963. In finance, insurance, and real estate, there 
was an increase of approximately 44 percent in full-time-equi\alent 
employment. In hotels and other lodging places, the incre.ise was about 
24 percent. For personal services the increase was about 11 
while in medical and other health services it was approximaUly 3 
percent. In state and local government, the increase was about 77 per- 
cent, while in business services, not elsewhere classified, it was over 
131 percent. Engineering and other professional services have increase 
over the decade by about 67 percent. Interestingly, only in the case or 
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the federal government do we see an actual decline in the number of 
full*time*equivalent employees during the decade 1953 X9o3, but the 
drop is only about I percent. Supporting a point made earlier in this 
discussion, however, if we compare I9d3 with 19d2, we find that the 
number of fuU4ime*equivalent employees in manufacturing increased as 
well. With the exception of electrical machinery, for which there was 
a decline of X percent in I9fi3 over X9fi2, each of the other manufactur- 
ing sectors ended X9(53 with a slight increase in the number of full-time- 
equivalent employees, ranging from X/XO of 1 percent for primary metals 
to nearly 6 percent for automobiles and automotive equipment. In the 
case of bituminous and other soft coal mining, however, that historic 
trend continued downward with a decline in the labor force of 2.1 
percent in X9fi3 over X9fi2. 

When we examine the figures for average annual earnings per full- 
time employee, the picture becomes even more interesting. Given the 
dwindling demand for production workers, one would expect a leveling- 
off or a decrease in such payments. But this was hardly so. Average 
annual earnings increased for all the sectors shown. Undoubtedly, col- 
lective bargaining contracts and the strength of the unions have con- 
tributed heavily to this behavior in wages. We tend to hold the price 
line in the labor market as effectively as in any well-organized market 
selling products and piofessional services. 

What is surprising, however, is the behavior of the wage curve in the 
services sector. It very closely matches the rate of increase for the 
industrial sector except for two important differenc'es. First, it is clear 
that collective bargaining and union power in the services are not so 
influential as they are in manufacturing; the service wage rate increases 
more nearly represent the classical behavior expected of an increasing 
demand for labor. Also I must add a reminder that wages in manufac- 
turing play a role in supporting prices elsewhere. Second, the range 
of incre.ise in wage rates in the services is much greater than it is for 
industry. 

On the basis of this information and on information from federal and 
state agencies concerned with employment, I think it is clear that the 
bulk of new job opportunities may be found in the services sector. I 
think there are indications that opportunities are opening up in the 
manufacturing sector as well. But I do not contemplate that manufac- 
turing in the near future will offer nearly so many job opportunities as 
will be t ^ »nd in the services. 

The paradox that confronts us as a profession is that, despite the 
increasing gross national product and the evidence of a rapid increase 
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in til ? number of a* . ’able service jobs, we still have a rate of unem* 
ploy'.nent that sho» • something wrong with the mau : met ban * * it 
is not operatioi • *he "classical" expected manner. All things con* 
sidered, it seems «r to understand why unemployment in this country 
is still at the ercent level. According to statements from the 

Council of Ecofomic Advisers, unemployment should now be about 2.5 
percent or 3 percent had it been beliaving properly in relation to the 
r»xpansion of gross national product. Notwithstanding the joy that 
attends each I/IO of I percent drop in the unemployment level, the 
facts of the current situation do not scjuare with the predictions of 
leaders in our profession. In January 19(53 the President's Economic 
Advisers stated; 

. . . our postsvar experience indicates that a reduction of one per- 
centage point in the global unemployment rate at any moment of 
time is associated, on the average, with an increase in real GNP of 
slightly more than 3 percent. Put the other way around, if GNP 
were 3 percent higher than it is now, the unemployment rate would 
be approximately I percentage point lower.*^ 

Consistent with the foregoing quotation, it was stated on page <56 of the 
Ee^jiwmic Report of the President in 1962 that the achievement of 4 per- 
cent in unemployment by 1963 would require a gain of about 11 percent 
in gross national product in constant prices over the coming 18 months. 

As we know, the gross i'^^tional product did indeed increase by that 
amount, but the unemployment level did not change. For each 3 percent 
increase in GNP in real prices there has obviously not been a reduction 
of 1 percentage point in the rate of unemployment. In all honesty we 
must admit that the gross relationship obtaining in the past between 
an increase in aggregate demand and a decrease in unemployment has 
simply not persisted. We must look beyond the global figures to find 
the guides for meaningful corrective policies. 

Specifically, what are the implications for job opportunities=the sub- 
ject of this paper. For those economists involved in '*-rea redevelopment 
work or antipoverty programs, for example, we might mention the 
disconcerting observation made by many that there are many available 
jobs going begging for lack of qualified workers. This is the fault of 
a system of education, particularly vocational education, that has given 
inadequate attention to apprenticeship and on-the-job training=that has 
failed to gear its curriculum to the real world of work. Call this struc- 
tural if you will. An important factor missing here is a truly effective 
clearinghouse for information between the demand side and the supply 

^Economic Report of the President^ p. 26. 
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s»de-=agam a structural defect or an institutional one. This, I believe, 
is an area calling for an entirely new and critical role for economists. 

Job opportunities currently exist, but the details on their nature and 
locale are not being transmitted to the institut! ms charged with training 
and skill development. Curricula are designed on the basis of inadequate, 
mcomplete information about the production techniques of the industries 
olfering job opportunities. We find that too frequently job-vacancy 
information is confused with job-order information on record with the 
U.S. Empl vment Service. In some communities the employment service 
may have a handful of job orders for an industry that actually has many 
jab vacancies; but. because I.iitorically that particular industry does not 
use the employment service, we have a distorted impression of the true 
employment situation in that community at that time for that industry. 
Unfortunately, the schools turn to the employment service for help in 
determining the characteristics and needs of the labor market, and we 
»iften find that school programs present the most inaccurate picture of 
skill needs in the community. Because industry officials are not involved 
m school program planning, the youngsters are trained in an outmoded 
technology and equipped with obsolete skills. When they graduate, their 
proffered services are useless to the modern business firm. The conse- 
quences are particularly unfortunate when, for example, lower income 
disadvantaged children realize that their older friends and relatives have 
been trained inappropriately for the existing jobs. In these circumstances, 
It is difficult to argue with youngsters who become convinced that it is 
pointless to remain in school. This blighting experience only adds to 
their bitter, frustrated existence. 

We badly need economists who are manpower specialists in local labor 
market analysis. It does no good to transmit to a school system infor- 
mation on global or national requirements, an on-the-job training pro- 
gram, or an apprenticeship program. Instead we must try to establish 
better communications to link the supply and the demand sides. We 
need economists to function at the local level; there already are plenty 
devoting themselves almost completely to analyzing national trends, 
hoping that, somehow, someone will translate national trends into the 
detailed local needs. At present this translation is not being done, and 
I see small hope that it will be unless manpower specialists can become 
interested enough to get involved in the actual operation of a local 
labor market. 

I believe that the challenge to our profession Is an exciting one that 
should eagerly be grasped. I also believe that we have ample precedent 
for becoming involved in the question of welfare and for devising 
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economic policies that wil! help us attain national economic sufficiency, 
with special emphasis on the 20 percent or so of our population classified 
as poor. Economics has a proud tradition of concern over the harmful 
side effects from the operation of the market mechanism. Now many 
new possibilities are developing to stimulate and to challenge the abilities 
of economists. Universities are joining forces with municipal and state 
governments in an effort to develop rational programs for economic 
growth in their areas. Sound and versatile economists for these programs 
are in very short supply. At both the federal and local levels, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity has catalyzed community action programs which 
also must lean heavily on economists for information on labor market 
problems and for projection of skill needs. Again, we encounter a supply 
bottleneck in the search for economists who are already familiar with the 
problems, who are interested in this kind of work, and who can see in 
the new format a worthwhile creative career. Opportunities for pioneer- 
ing are available at every hand. 

Most of you are aware that, during the past year, the Bureau of 
Employment Security, specifically the Employment Service, undertook to 
test the feasibility of developing job-vacancy statistics. In the cities 
where the Employment Service has been operating, there is a noticeable 
scarcity of economists to provide professional help. This lack is indeed 
regrettable to those who believe that the greatest return today on the 
investment of sound economic theory may be found at the local level. 
A new chapter in regional economics, in the theory as well .is the prac- 
tice, remains to be written. It will be, too, by some of the unknowns of 
today and greats of tomorrow who do not object to "getting their hands 
dirty" with real problems. 

In terms of economic theory we are now witnessing the failure of 
communications in the market mechanism. In our profession we have 
long been especially concerned with an analysis of supply and demand 
and their interrelationships, ammhig an imperfect (but not too imper- 
fect) functioning of the market mechanism. If we were to search these 
days for a long and meaningful study of the market mechanism==how 
the market itself can impede the interaction between supply and demand 
— we would likely look in vain. The factors affecting the analysis and 
transfer of information concerning supply and demand are as important 
as the supply and demand themselves. For many years we have accepted 
highly aggregated statistics and then, on the basis of allocators which 
we knew were faulty, proceeded to build our house of cards for local 
needs. Many organizations with the charter and the responsibility for 
undertaking local manpower analysis arc, unhappily at present, very 
short-handed. The employment service has been called on to conduct 
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numerous surveys on area skills whith should provide us with an up'to* 
date insiitht into lotal job opportunities and the relationship between 
the supply of skills and the demand for them. The implications for 
education and training are obvious. However, in only a handful of cities 
can we find an employment service with the professional and technical 
stalf needed to undertake such piojects. 

I believe therefore that in order to provide the necessary analysis of 
local Job opportunities- -if there is to be any meaning to the score of 
educational, training, and manpower programs recently authorized by 
Congress-=the challenge to our profession should be made clear. As a 
profession we must exert pressure on the relevant agencies to produce 
the kind of local socioeconomic data that is absolutely vital to a worth- 
while analysis. It will always be contended, of course, that such highly 
unaggregated data are very expensive to compute; but, compared to the 
expenses we have undertaken in many other federal programs, these 
costs shrink in magnitude. I suspect that essentially it will require an 
increased dedication on the part of the involved agencies to make the 
case properly and to fight for the necessary budget. Leadership at the 
Cabinet level will be needed in such an effort. 

We should also look to the Office of Statistical Standards to help 
produce the data needed for planning local employment and training 
programs. Since the antipoverty program has enlisted most of the 
country's communities in gathering all kinds of data pertaining to 
long-range plans, more decisive leadership is required at the federal 
level in providing the definitions, the bases for comparison, and the 
guidelines for the uniformity that would permit understandable aggre- 
gation and rearrangement of the eventual store of data, to allow use 
for anything but separate local analyses. In our statistical programs as 
in our manpower programs, we must consider articulation and diversity 
so that national and local information and policy requirements are 
jointly satisfied. 

A national statistical orientation should not prevent valid local analysis, 
just as local statistical autonomy or permissiveness should not rule out 
the meaningful combination of data. The danger of preoccupation with 
gross needs is probably no more evident than in our monthly reports 
on unemployment, where the word "average" conceals important differ- 
ences in composition. The unemployment problem is concentrated largely 
at the extreme ends of the population spectrum (the youngest people 
and the oldest), and increasing emphasis has to be given in policy 
formulation to local racial characteristics. Ironically, it is in the statistics 
on race and age, by local area, that the major gap occurs in our infor- 
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mation. This gap can be filled only by enlarging owr household sample, 
but the most relevant federal agencies appear unlikely to acknowledge 
the need for such expansion until external pressures and frustrations 
build up. Without the missing information, the nation and the com- 
munities are inadecjuately equipped to plan training programs that pre- 
pare the maximum proportion of the unemployed for the jobs that we 
hope will become increasingly available. 

In addition, a further need is a change in policy that will release 
federal and state manpower data to competent scholars who are interested 
in doing meaningful research. Data supply is important, but the acces- 
sibility of the data=a factor likely to be overlooked=is also essential. 
This should be another area of concern to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Just as there is no royal road to knowledge, there is no inexpensive 
way to obtain information on the characteristics of the unemployed that 
is adequate for coordinated national and local remedial programs. All 
too frequently, I fear, the shortage of such information, in the presence 
of great urgency for answers to burning issues, prompts us to take 
symbolic actions without the benefit of sophisticated preliminary analysis. 
Statistically, we are already doing too little at the federal level. Must 
we also do it too late? 

In summary, I suppose what I have been saying is that everything 
points to an increasing number of job opportunities in the services 
sector and that this sector will become more important as a source of 
work for new entrants to the labor market. At the same timt^ I note a 
slight upturn in the absolute numbers of manufacturing jobs available 
in our economy. These numbers arc unimpressive, however, when they 
are related to an even larger number making up the labor force. I do 
not perceive the manufacturing sector=at least in the near future=as 
the massive sponge sopping up large numbers of new jobseekers as it 
did in the past. 

I have also been saying that a large proportion of our fraternity has 
a unique opportunity to involve itself constructively in the kind of labor 
market analysis that is necessary at the local level so that job oppor- 
tunities may be converted into positions filled. This is a pioneering 
challenge to combine research with policy. 

If there is indeed a growing scientific base for this field called eco- 
nomics, then I think we should take a leaf from the book of the life 
sciences. They also have a broad scientific base, but the application of 
knowledge gained from the life sciences is eventually put into the hands 
of the local practitioners==the physicians! Too many of us, I suspect, 
do not recognize the need and benefits of fulfilling the practical aspects 
of our responsibility. 
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Earlier in this paper I alluded to Alfred Marshall. Let me conclude 
wifh the remark/onwo other economht., 
of the American Economic Association, stated m his 
address; "In the long run, the economic scholar works for the only com 
worth having===our own applause." I would rather r^espond to l^e sum- 
mons to duty contained in the quotation from the first chapter of 

Economics of JVclfarc hy A. C. Pigou; ^i, ^ 

When we elect to watch the play of human 
ordinary=that are sometimes mean and dismal and »po»le ou 
impulse is not the philosopher's impulse, knowledge for 
ofLow^edge. but rather the physiologist's knowledge for the heal- 
ing that knowledge may help to bring. 
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Table A-2 




•{tuminous ond Plher toft coal mlnlns 
g. Number of full-tm.#*equivelenf employeesa . . . . . 
b. Avorege annual earning* {$) per fulMime employee®. 

All manufacturing 

a. Number of full4ime*eqoivalenf employees ..... 

b. Average annual earning* {$) per fulbtime employee . 

Primary metal Industrie* 

a. Number of fulMIme-equIvalenf employee* ..... 

b. Average annual earning* ($) per fulMime employee . 

Fabricated metal product*/ Including ordnance 

a. Number of fulMIme-equIvalent employee* ..... 

b. Average annual earnings ($| per full-time employee . 

Machinery/ except electrical 

a. Number of full-time-equivalent employees ..... 

b. Average annual earnings ($) per full-time employee . 

ilectricai machinery 

a. Number of full-time-equivalent employees ..... 

b. Average annual earning* ($) per full-time employee . 

Automobile* and automobile equipment 

a. Number of full-time-equivalent employees ..... 

b. Average annual earnings ($) per full-time employee . 

Finance/ Insurance and real estate 

a. Number of full-time-equivalent employee* ..... 

b. Average annual earning* ($) per full-time employee . 

Hefei* and other lodging places 
4 e Numbtr of full«fImo-oquJv«Unf omployooi * . # e # 
b. Average annual earning* {$) per full-time employee . 

Personal services 

a. Number of full-time-equivalent employees ..... 

b. Average annual earning* ($) per full-time employee . 

Medical and other health service* 

a. Number of full-tlme-equlvalent omployooi ..... 

b. Average annual earnings ($) per full-time employee . 

Federal government-civilian/ except work relief 

a. Number of full-tlme-oqu<valont employees ..... 

b. Average annual earn1ng'4 ($) per full-time employee . 

State and local-general government 

a. Number of full-time-equivalent employees ..... 

b. Average annual earnings (f) per full-time employee . 

luslness services/ NEC^ 

a. Number of full-time-equivalent employee* . . . . . 

b. Average annual earnings ($) per full-time employee . 
Engineering and other professional servlcf J/ Nice 

a. Number of full-time-equivalent employee* . . . . . 

b. Average annual earning* {$) per full-time employee . 





— — ^ ^ ^ r — ^ ^ 

Year 




1961 


1962 


“1963 


a 


247 


240 


237 


a 


5327 


5536 


5730 


e 


15878 


16478 


16585 


* 


5509 


5735 


5911 




1099 


1129 


1130 


e 


6551 


6813 


7018 




1232 


1326 


1344 


* 1 


6024 


6268 


6472 


e 2 


1550 


1639 


1677 


e 1 


6194 


6456 


6646 




1350 


1449 


1435 


e 


5928 


6105 


6286 




647 


710 


752 


e 


6507 


7070 


7533 




2804 


2886 


2945 


e 


5035 


5163 


5337 


a 


556 


570 


583 


e 


3011 


3082 


3152 




912 


923 


933 


e 


3448 


3568 


3682 




1660 


1762 


1867 


a 


3223 


3331 


3470 




1697 


1757 


1772 


e 


6285 


6435 


6812 




6179 


6473 


6753 


e 


1 4777 


5014 


5197 


a 


924 


1012 


1070 


e 


5506 


5678 


5795 


« 


247 


268 


275 


e 


7049 


7235 


7662 










J 



Source! Survey of Current Suslncss/ Vol. 44, No. 7 {July 1964), pp. 30-31. 
eiReported In thousands. 
bRcporled In dollars. 
eNot elsewhere classified. 
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Appendix B 

A Case Study in the Employment Problems 
of an Urban Negro Male* 

I have to go back three months ago to the first week on my job. in 
Septernber. A woman came in=-we had known her before in oiir office. 
She said that her husband, Mr. S, had been out of work for about three 
weeks. He had been ill and his father had died and he had taken off 
another week to bury his father. He had applied for unemployment 
compensation. He had been working as a truck driver for the ABC 
Company. He had gone back to work after burying his father and had 
worked one day. Then when he returned to work the next day the man 
said, “We don’t have any more vacancies." 

This is a 59*year*old man who still has a fairly young family. His 
wife is younger than he and they have three childi n=the oldest, I 
think, is a senior in high school. 

Naturally we went through the process of what could be done and I 
asked if he had applied for his unemployment compensation. It would 
be three weeks before he got it. Maybe he’d find another job and maybe 
he wouldn’t. 

At that point the work training center had just started. I wrote out 
a referral and told her to give it to her husband, and I sent her out to 
get emergency food stamps and told her that our agency would help 
with paying for the stamps. She came back a couple of days later and I 
gave her the money to buy the emergency food stamps. I thought to 
myself that they would go to the public housing office and tell the 
manager that Mr. S had applied for his unemployment compensation and 
in a couple of weeks he would get it and the rent would be lowered 
accordingly, depending on the amount of his unemployment compensa- 
tion, and everything would be okay. 

About three weeks later she came back and told me her husband had 
still not received his unemployment compensation. I couldn't understand 
what the problem was. I asked, “Did he go to the work training pro- 
gram?" She said, “No." They had been going back and forth every 
week trying to straighten out the unemployment compensation. 

The weeks went by and I talked with Mrs. S about once a week. 
Things were getting worse and worse and their rent was getting behind. 
When you have no income, public housing authorities apparently charge 
the maxi mum! I don't know why that is; you can’t live there with no 

♦Notes of a particip.nnt-observer in a neighborhood project. 






income, obviously. So with no income they continue to charge you the 
maximum, or the old rate, instead of putting it down to the minimum. 
So public housing was continuing to charge them $M a month rent on 
no income and the time was coming for the manager to send out the 
monthly .summons for those who were delinc|uent that month. Then 
October was upon us. They had paid their September rent. October 
moved in and there w’as no unemployment compensation— it hadn’t come 
through. Mr. S was going in ecery week and signing up but he hadn’t 
heard anything. He and his family were struggling with the food; they 
were struggling with the rent; and the summons came. 

Mrs. S called me regularly. Finally I said, "Look, you’ve got to get 
your husband in here to talk to the neighborhood legal service about this 
unemployment compensation, because he’s been signing up for six weeks 
and still doesn't have it"’ Now, I know that the local unemployment 
compensation board is pretty bad, but this is beyond all comprehension. 
I said, "You'd better get your husband in here and see if the attorney 
can’t find out what’s going on, Imause I suspect that the employer is 
fighting this claim." 

So the husband came in and talked to the lawyer. The lawyer first 
sent a letter to the claims board and requested a hearing, and they dicl 
discover that the employer was fighting the claim. Also, after Mr. S 
had signed up for four weeks, the man at the UC Board had said to him, 
"We have to have a letter from your doctor saying that you w'ere actually 
sick, and a letter from the funeral parlor proving that your father was 
dead and you had to take tha^ w’eek to bury him and take care of things." 
So he ran down all that and took it to the Board and still he didn’t get 
anything. It was at that point that I advised the family to get to the 
legal service. 

In the meantime, Mr. S was six weeks behind in the rent and he got 
a summons. Well, you know we have a new program in this city called 
Ihe Crisis Assistance Program. And they really mean it when they say 
"crisis"«==I mean you really have to have an eviction notice in your hand. 
Well, they got the summons and they got the eviction notice, so I sent 
them up to the Crisis office. They struggled with that=they were there 
tw'o days solid, waiting in line. And they paid=Crisis Assistance paid 
the rent. The welfare workers referred the husband to the work training 
center, as I had done previously. 

So Mr. S went to the training center .and they declared him eligible. 
The adjunct to the work training center is a program of temporary 
assistance to families of unemployed parents. After he was declared 
eligible for the training center they sent him to tliis program, which 
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nut the family on their rolls for a week (this is a family of five). 
That was $2 more a week than he would have received under unemploy* 
ment compensation. In the meantime the papers and the bureaucracy at 
public housing are slowly grinding. Mind you. the public welfare emer* 
eency assistance program has to pay this accumulated maximum back 
rent for this family instead of basing it on the $11 a week he would have 
received from Unemployment Compensation. So there was that bureauc* 
racy to get straightened out=you know, rent reduction, etc. 

Also in the meantime, our attorney is working on Mr. S*s daJn' 
unemployment compensation. Yesterday about 10 o clock Mrs. S called 
to say, “My husband is supposed to have a hearing today with your 
attorney at the UC Board; you know, he's eligible for work training 
now and we're getting our check regularly through the temporary assist* 
ance program-=and he doesn't want to go." [Because he's afraid its 
going to jeopardize his position in all these other bureaucratic setups*] 

I said, “I can understand how you feel, but it's absolutely not true. 
They are completely separate and he really has to go." 

I went to get our lawyer who w'as fighting this case. He was in court 
and probably not coming back until late, and Mr, S's hearing was at up. 
So I talked with one of the lawyer's assistants and pid, “You and I 
ought to go over there and get Mr. S and talk to him." 

We went over to his home. He wasn't in and his wife was looking 
for him, too; so we took her in the ear and went looking for him. We 
found him in a pool hall, and she brought him over. She sat in the 
back seat with me, and he sat in front with the assistant attorney. The 
attorney and I began asking him. "Why do you feel the w’ay you do/ 
Look, it's important to fight this case; these cases haven t been fought 
legally and they need to be fought; this is a perfect case because you 
went back to work for one day. And now the guy claims he fired you 
and obviously he didn't. You were working for him=it’s a perfect case. 

I wish we had had a tape recorder there because Mr. S sat in the 
car with us for half an hour and spilled all his feelings; 

“Look, I have been beat, and beat, and beat, and nobody ever wins a 
case with the Unemployment Compensation Board. The men up at the 
counter tell me that nobody ever wins a case that they fight with the 
UC Board. And here I am. I've got cancer of the throat and 1 don t 
have long to live; and I've got ulcers; and for all these years Ive been 
trying to keep my family together; and now you’re telling me that there s 
this one more rung to the ladder. I can't make it. 1 m getving my Slo 
a week and I'm going into the training prograiu. If you keep pushing 
me I am going to get out of town so that my wife and children can get 
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public assistance, because they'll get mare frona public assistance than 
fm getting now-=S4(» a week." 

We tried to tell him that he was going to win this case, that it was 
not just for him but for all the other people. And to this he replied: 

"Don't talk to me about all the other people. I've been living here 
for eight years and there’s not one person in this housing project that 
would do anything but stick a knife in my back. Now I'm down on the 
ground and I ain't gonna do anything for them. 

"I know what you're trying to do for me. This program that you 
people represent is the greatest thing that has ever hit this city. I have 
lived here for 40 years and I have never known people like you. I know 
that you want to help me. But I can't go one more step. I don't want 
to be a guinea pig. My family [in Mississippi or Alabama] —part of my 
family— were killed because they were willing to be guinea pigs and 
stand up for this civil rights thing and speak out when nobody else 
would. I am not going to get involved: I am too old and too tired and 
too sick." 

All I could say to him was: "Look, none of us are going to try to 
make you do anything you don't want to do; we respect your opinion, 
and I'm glad you can say the things you have said." 

I wouldn't have missed it for the world. It was fantastic—this flow 
of emotion. 

We went back and told the chief attorney, who had come back between 
court sessions. He said he would try to talk to Mr. S and would ask for 
a postponement. 

When the lawyer talked with him, Mr. S put it right on the line. 
He said: "I'm beat. You people don't know what it’s like to be poor. 
I know you want to help. I respect you, and I know that you are good 
people and doing the best thing that's ever come here. But you don't 
know what it’s like to be pushed around for 59 years and to get the 
dirty end of the stick." 

Although appearing before the Board seemed to be a relatively simple 
thing for Mr. S to do as far as we were concerned, since the lawyer 
would do all the talking, he saw this as another time the "system" would 
defeat him. He just couldn’t see how the "system" would really give 
him a brcak==nor could he understand why his old employer wouldn't 
give him a decent break. He said: "I made $48,000 a year for that 
bastard who osvns the company and he paid me $50 a week. Why is 
he trying to deprive me of a lousy $44 a week?" 

"And on top of everything else," he said, "when the UC Board sent 
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me back to the doctor that fd been going to, to get a certificate because 
rd been sick, that guy charged me $5 to write up a form. 



•'What's his name?" I asked. 

He said, "Dr. M on Blank Street." 

I said, "Well, damn it. we’re going to write a letter to the American 
Nfedical Association and we're going to tell everybody in town not to 

go to that guy." » ^ 

Well, the case was postponed, and the attorney is going to talk to 
Mr. S. The attorney said the client had to be there. 

Mr, S said, "I know you're trying to give us justice. I 
my right. But there is no justice. You're not gonna beat it [the 

bureaucracy]." . . • „ u * 

Oh yei, they have won some compensation cases. But it s begim 
ning to get around in this city that you can fight the UC Board nobody 
ever knew it before. 



♦ * * * * 



Six Days Later 

Mrs, S contacted me and said that when her husband went to S^t his 
check today from the temporary assistance office he was refused because 
he had an^appeal in at the UC Board. I insisted that he come over 
immediately and talk to the legal service lawyer. My ‘on was tha 
Cl) this had to be settled: either the appeal dropped or Mr. Smith 
persuaded to go ahead; (2) regardless, the welfare ‘ 

was unjust because, until the appeal was settled and he had J 
in hand, he and his family still had to eat. The lawyer didn t agree 
He felt Mr. S shouldn’t be collecting welfare payments when he had 
refused to go ahead with the appeal—which really isn t the point I was 
trying to make at all. In any case, Mr. S did see the attorney and w.as 
persuaded to go ahead with the UC Board appeal. 

I will go ahead and try to talk the Department of Public Welfare into 
continuing payments until Mr. S has his unemployment compensation 

cheeks in his hand. 
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